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nPHEIlE  are  four  topics  of  discussion,  each  distinct,  but  all 
^  related,  and  coming  under  the  common  head  of  ecclesiastical 
questions,  which  are  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
at  the  present  moment.  These  are,  I.  The  Claims  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters.  II.  Church  Reform.  III.  The  Irish  Church.  IV. 
The  general  question  which  has  grown  out  of  these,  relating  to 
the  principle  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  matters  which 
have  hitherto  been  in  dispute,  seem  likely  to  be  brought  within 
very  narrow  compass.  Of  the  five  grievances  specifically  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  Dissenters,  that  which  relates  to  Re^stration 
IS  now  admitted  to  demand  the  most  ample  redress ;  the  claim 
relating  'to  the  celebration  of  marriage  has  been  admitted  both 
by  the  Legislature  and  by  the  Executive  Government;  that 
which  relates  to  the  right  of  burial  in  the  parochial  grounds  can 
scarcely  lx?  refused  when  the  subject  is  better  understood,  for  all 
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the  arguments  urged  against  it  proceed  upon  false  premises ;  relief 
in  some  shape  from  the  imposition  of  church-rates  is  also  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  lM)th  just  and  necessary  ;  and  the  last  claim,  which 
respects  admission  to  the  Universities,  the  most  questionable  of 
all,  has  receiveil  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  of  a  lil)eral  section  of  the  learned  body  who 

fireside  over  one  of  the  national  seats  of  leaniing.  It  is  not  a 
ittle  remarkable,  that  the  claim  which  Dissenters  have  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  substantiating  and  enforcing,  and  which 
some  of  their  body  have  even  been  disposed  to  waive,  should  be 
the  one  most  readily  conceded  by  many  learned  persons  within 
the  Establishment,  and  hy  a  large  body  of  the  Legislature ;  while 
that  which,  if  not  the  most  undeniable,  would  lie  redressed  with 
the  least  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  the  right  of  burial  by  their 
own  ministers  in  the  parochial  cemeteries,  as  in  Ireland,  has  been 
almost  universally  resisted. 

We  shall  at  present  confine  our  remarks  to  the  former  claim, 
relating  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  which 
our  learned  friend.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  I^etter  to  Professor 
Lee,  admits  to  be  ‘  the  most  dubious  and  difficult  of  all  the 
‘  subjects  referred  to.'' 

'  The  end/  s:iys  Dr,  S.,  ‘  I  think  right  and  desirable  in  itself;  .... 
but  to  attain  that  end,  I  do  not  st*e  that  the  means  exist.  The  Uni- 
versify f  apart  from  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  is  only  an  idea  and  a  name: 
but,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  casts  each  of  the  colleges  and  halls  in 
both  universities  is  of  the  nature  of  a  private  trust,  and  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  purjKises  w’hich  imply  that  the  membership  and  the  whole 
discipline  lie  in  the  K])iscopal  Church.  I  have  heard  of  no  scheme  for 
surmounting  the  olistacles ;  nor  can  I  imagine  any  that  does  not  ap])car 
to  involve  the  committing  of  injustice  ujK)n  the  Fellows,  the  Tutors,  and 
the  mcml)ers  of  the  House  generally.  Disappointing  and  mortifying  as 
this  is,  I  cannot  relieve  myself  from  it.  That  the  supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  in  every  nation  has  a  right  ( polcstas)  to  deal  wdth  trusts  and 
establishments,  either  by  having  permanent  courts  of  equity,  or  by 
special  enactments  u|M)n  the  case,  I  admit :  but  the  exercise  of  this 
political  or  legal  right  can  never  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  universal  moral  law'  (quod  jus  et  fas  es()  unless  a 
trust  have  bi*con)C  impracticable  et  contra  bofios  mores ;  which  cannot 
be  said  of  any  of  your  academical  houses.  IMost  sincerely  shall  I 
rejoice  if  the  wisdiim  and  goodness  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
should  be  able  to  adjust  the  matter  upon  satisfactor)'  grounds.  This, 
I  humbly  think,  could  take  place  only  in  concurrence  with  the  Uni- 
Tersity  authorities.  One  thing,  however,  I  am  sure  of ;  that  the  great 
body  of  Prutestaiit  Dissimters  (I  cannot  answ'cr  for  inconsiderate  or 
unjust  individuals,  for  some  such  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  com¬ 
munities)  desire  nothing  except  w'hat  can  be  proved  to  be,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  morally  right.*  pp.  7^^  7* 

This  ingenuous  and  manly  avowal  does  honour  to  the  learned 
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Writer;  and  we  fully  concur  with  him  in  what  he  aihrms  re- 
8))ecting  the  desire  of  the  Dissenters.  But,  while  we  go  along 
with  him  to  a  certain  extent,  we  think  that  he  has  unwittingly 
conceded,  not  only  more  than  the  case  requires,  but  what  would 
be  fatal  to  any  species  of  legislative  interference  with  any 
existing  corporations,  collegiate  or  municipal.  Surely  it  is  one 
thing  to  break  in  upon  a  corporation  or  trust  by  violating  its 
charter,  alienating  its  funds,  or  removing  the  trustees ; — extreme 
measures  which  could  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  a  proveil 
abuse  of  trust ; — and  quite  another  thing  for  the  l^egislature  to 
interpose  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  and  control,  when  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  demand  it.  In  spite  of 
Bishop  Philpotts's  {peremptory  assertion  on  the  subject,  (who  ranks 
with  us  no  higher  as  an  authority  in  law,  than  in  divinity,)  we 
must  maintain,  that  both  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  the 
law  of  England  recognize  the  right  and  duty,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  exercise  a  sovereign  superintendence,  and. 
if  necessary,  interposition  in  all  cases  of  public  charities  and 
corporate  l^ies.  Will  it  be  said  that,  in  passing  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act,  for  instance, — an  act  afiecting  every  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  kingdom, — Parliament  exercised  an  illegitimate  author¬ 
ity  ?  The  act  was  a  persecuting  act  towards  the  Nonconformists ; 
but  was  it  a  persecuting  act  towards  the  Corporations?  It  was 
unjust  in  its  spirit,  and  intolerant  in  principle ;  but  was  it  any 
stretch  of  authority  breaking  in  upon  the  trusts  which  it  affected  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  how  then  can  the  interposition  of  the  State 
in  removing  restrictions  and  disqualifications  which  originated 
with  the  State,  be  regarded  as  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
the  English  Law  ?  May  the  Legislature  interpose  to  bind,  but 
not  to  loose, — to  impose  disqualifying  tests  and  oaths,  but  not  to 
remove  them  ?  And  yet,  we  are  told,  that  ‘  to  remove  disabilities 
‘  from  the  Dissenters  would  be  to  persecute  the  Church  ’ !  !  By 
the  same  ingenious  reasoning,  the  Act  of  Toleration  itself  might 
be  shewn  to  be  downright  persecution  to  the  Church.  What 
cruel  injustice  to  all  good  Church  of  England  men,  to  place 
Dissenters  upon  the  same  footing  with  them  in  all  civil  privileges ! 

But  the  Bishop'^s  argument  is  this ;  that  to  open  the  universi¬ 
ties  to  the  Dissenters,  would  be  to  say,  ^  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the 
^  power  of  the  wisdom  and  munificence  of  any  individual,  or 
bodies  of  individuals,  to  establish  any  institution  which  shall 
‘  give  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  the  best  possi- 
‘  ble  education  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  their  religion ; 
‘  because,  when  established,  it  must  of  necessity  be  such  as  shall 
‘  exclude  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church,  but  who  from 
‘  envy,  or  from  whatever  motive,  may  be  anxious  to  intrude 
‘  themselves  into  it.’  It  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  range  of  the 
pamphleteer  Bishop’s  charity,  to  suppose  that  a  Dissenter  can 
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have  anv  motive  tor  ciesirinj?  ‘  the  he«t  possible  education' 
for  his  children.  Rut  passinpr  this,  we  must  remark,  that  the 
alwve  statement  derives  all  its  plausibility  from  the  supposed 
violence  which  would  l>e  done  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
founders  of  the  colleges,  which  are  represented  as  private  insti¬ 
tutions,  forsooth,  l)elonging  to  the  Church  of  fmgland.  Upon 
this  p«»int,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  strong  and  pointed 
language  of  a  writer  in  the  Kdinhurgh  Review.  ‘  We  are  sick,’ 
says  the  Reviewer,  ‘  of  hearing  of  the  fraud  of  disappointing  the 

*  pious  intentions  of  antiquity.  It  certainly  requires  no  little 

*  assurance  to  appeal  to  an  argument,  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
^  which  are  in  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  all  ages.  But 
‘  more  than  that ;  an  argument  the  tirst  fruits  of  which  must  be 
‘  to  re-instate  the  Church  of  Rome  in  its  original  possessions. 

*  The  opinions  and  sympathies  of  our  ancestors  are  by  this  time 
‘  pulveriscnl  more  completely  than  their  bones.  Sapient  senior 

fellows,  and  many  sleek  incumbents  talk  of  shocking  a  founder, 

‘  of  defeating  his  design,  and  of  breaking  faith  with  him,  by 
^  holding  out  false  inducements,  under  the  promise  of  a  per- 
‘  petuity  alxmt  to  be  endangered.  This,  too,  after  the  Reforma- 
‘  tion!  What,  we  should  like  to  know,  could  surprise  a  founder 
‘  half  so  much,  as  to  find  that  the  real  representatives  of  his  reli- 
‘  gious  sentiments  could  no  longer  minister  at  the  altar  which  he 
‘  had  dedicated,  or  he  received  as  members  of  the  college  which  he 
‘  had  endt>wed ;  nay,  that  an  abjuration  of  his  faith  was  become 
‘  the  very  condition  of  partaking  of  his  bounty  ?  We  do  not  com- 
‘  plain  of  this.  It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  individual 
‘  seeking  to  undertake,  after  his  death,  the  regulation  of  objects 
‘  which  the  public  interest  ought  to  overrule.’  ‘  The  notion  of 
‘  delivering  up  the  nineteenth  century,  bound  and  manacled,  to  the 
‘  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  is  pre-eminently  absurd.  The 
‘  earth  is  for  the  living,  not  for  the  dead.  What  have  we  to  do 
‘  with  tapt*rs,  monks,  and  the  Aristotelian  worship, — with  the 
‘  probable  predilections  of  the  wealthy  warden  of  a  guild,— or 
‘  with  the  motives  by  which  an  architectural  abbot  or  literary 
‘  chaplain  may  have  worktnl  on  the  liberality  of  the  Countesses 

*  of  Richmond  and  of  De  Clare  A  nation  must  take  higher 
‘  gnnind  than  this,  and  more  comprehensive  views.  Besides,  it 
‘  is  only  attempting  what  it  is  impossible  to  perform.  No  insti- 

*  tution  of  charity  or  of  learning  can,  at  the  close  of  five  hundred 
‘  years,  fulfil  the  intentions,  and  represent  the  opinions,  which 
‘  prevailetl  when  its  comer  stone  was  laid.’* 

But  is  m>  respect  to  he  paid  to  the  intentions  of  founders  and 
benefactors"  If  so,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  For  in- 

•  Kdinhurgh  Review,  No.  cxviii,  pp.  iPO,  1. 
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stance,  why  should  the  misa])propriation  of  Laily  Hcwlcy's  trusty 
liy  (hiitarian  trustees,  l>e  loudly  complained  of,  and  a  rcractly  be 
sought  for  in  equity,  on  the  ground  of  the  donor's  intention  being 
frustrated,  while  aiiinivssion  to  colleges  founded  by  Episcopalians  is 
dcmandiMl  for  Dissenters,  in  violation  of  the  founders'  intentions? 
What  inconsistent  })eople  these  Dissenters  are  !  How  would  they 
like  their  colleges  to  Ih'  invaded  and  broken  in  u|K)n  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments?  Such  are  the  outcries  which  are  to  be  heard 
from  various  quarters,  when  the  ailmission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
English  universities  is  pleadeil  for  ! 

lUit,  in  onlcr  to  make  out  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  the 
cases  must  l>e  shewn  to  be  parallel.  In  the  case  of  Lady  Hew* 
ley’s  charity,  there  is  an  alleged  abuse  of  tnist ;  and  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  intentions  of  the  foundress  of  the  Charity  art*  referred 
to  as  matter  of  history,  in  jmmf  of  the  allegation.  The  Question 
at  issue  is  simply,  whether  the  parties  who  have  ixjssesseu  them¬ 
selves  of  the  trust  property  arc  entitled  to  hold  it,  and  to  divert 
the  funds  from  the  ])urposc  contemplated  by  the  original  donor, 
to  a  purpose  quite  different  and  opposite.  Let  us  8up|H)sc  that 
Lady  Hewley  had  been  a  Homan  Catholic,  and  that  the  Trustees 
were  Protestant  E])iscopalians,  who  were  in  like  manner  pervert¬ 
ing  the  trust  to  the  encouragement  of  Protestantism :  would  not 
every  honest  man  deprecate  their  conduct?  Would  not  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  good  case  against  such  trustees?  True 
it  is,  that  this  conversion  of  Roman  Catholic  foundations  to  Pro¬ 
testant  purposes  has  taken  place  on  a  large  scale;  and  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  their  own,  it  may  be  urgeil,  that  the 
Church  of  b'ngland  would  have  to  give  up  half  of  her  colleges 
and  all  her  tithes.  Rut  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been 
stripped  of  all  its  endowments  in  this  country,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  church  pro|)€rty  has  been  alienated  from  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Popish  faith  and  institutions,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
sovereign  authority,  against  which  no  sect,  or  party,  or  commu¬ 
nity  can  have  claims.  If,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  endow¬ 
ments  possessed  by  the  Orthodox  Dissenters,  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Unitarians,  no  charge  could  be  brought  against  the  trustei’s. 
Whatever  injustice  might  be  involved  in  the  original  act  of  the 
legislature  which  overruled  or  violated  the  intentions  of  the  trust, 
the  competency  of  the  authority  could  not  be  questioned.  Rut 
surely  no  private  individual  ought  to  Ikj  allowed  to  apply  public 
funds,  of  which  they  are  the  trustees,  to  other  ourposes  than 
those  ])re8cribed  hy  the  original  trust.  Common  nonesty  repu¬ 
diates  such  a  proceeding. 

Rut  are  any  class  of  Dissenters  to  be  charged  with  inconsist¬ 
ency,  because,  while  claiming  the  benefit  of  charitable  endowments 
left  for  their  specific  use,  they  at  the  same  time  prefer  their  peti¬ 
tion  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  other  funds 
intended  for  national  pur|M)ses.^  May  not  a  man  claim  his  own 
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|)ro]H’rty  without  forfoitius;  all  right  to  the  common  advantages 
dcrivahlo  from  jiuhlic  institutions?  Dissenters  bring  no  allega¬ 
tion  of  ahuse  of  trust  against  the  holders  of  the  collegiate  ])ro- 
jHTty;  nor  do  they  invoke  the  inter]H)sition  of  the  State  to  break 
in  u|H)n  the  tnist,  by  removing  the  trustees,  or  by  diverting  the 
funds  into  other  channels.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  simply 
ask  that  they  may  share  in  those  privileges  to  whicli  members  of 
the  Kstahlished  (’hureh  have  no  other  right  than  they  derive 
from  the  regulations  of  the  State.  A  In'ttcr  right  they  cannot 
have;  and  as  Dissenters  have  In'en  excluded  from  the  national 
institutions  by  State  regtilations,  from  the  State  they  seek  the 
removal  of  those  unjust  restrictions. 

'rhat  the  Universities  are  national  institutions,  will  not  he  ques¬ 
tioned  :  hut  it  may  1h*  urged,  that  the  colleges,  through  which 
alone  there  is  admission  to  the  I  "niversities,  are  not  national  bodies. 
'I’hey  are,  however,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  corporate 
lH)dies;  and  corporate  bodies  are  public  bodies.*  'They  stand 
on  the  same  footing,  also,  we  admit,  as  all  other  corporate 
bodies,  ‘  holding  the  ])rivileges  granted  to  them  subject  to  the 
‘  conditions  of  tlieir  charter,  and  regulating  their  internal  affairs 
‘  by  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  for  this  ])urpose.'‘  ‘  Does  it 
‘  follow  from  this,’  asks  INIr.  Denison,  ‘  that  in  no  case,  and 
‘  under  no  circumstanees,  the  legislature  has  a  right  to  interfere 
‘  with  their  concerns?  Whatever  others  may  do,  1  at  least,' 
says  the  learned  and  liberal-minded  Writer,  ‘  can  maintain  no 
‘  such  proposition.’ 

‘  Fur  all  ct>rpuruti‘  InKlies  being,  so  to  sav,  the  creatures  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  and  deriving  their  very  existence  fnnn  the  will  of  the  State,  it 
M'eins  to  bdlow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  their  privileges  must 
Ik*  gr.inted  with  a  view  to  the  g«H)d  of  the  coininunity ;  and  that  the 
supreme  |>ower  of  the  State  must  retain  in  its  ow  n  hands  the  right  to 
interfen*,  in  order  that  this  object  he  not  neglected  or  contravened. 
And  if  it  he  said  that  this  is  merely  asserting  in  other  words,  that  all 
corporate  iKulies  are  national  institutions,  1  w  ill  not,  in  the  above  sense, 
and  thus  far,  refuse  my  assent  to  this  proposition. 

‘  Hut  let  us  leave  these  questions  of  abstract  right  to  he  bandied 
alMUit  in  controversv  by  ilmse  who  are  disposed  tt>  do  so,  and,  einlea- 
vouring  to  take  a  more  ])ractical  view  of  the  subject,  let  us  consider 
how  the  national  gm)d  may  be  lH*st  promoted  l)v  means  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  so  far  at  least  as  the  present  question  is  concerned.  And  if,  in 
onler  more  elfectually  to  promote  this,  any  changes  shall  seem  desira- 

*  ‘  There  can  Ik*  no  such  thing  as  a  jH*rjM*tual  private  institution. 
Its  immortality  mak<*s  it  public.  .  .  .  T(»  call  a  charity  private,  Wcaiise 
its  object  has  Imth  s«*h*ctetl,  ami  its  funds  derivt*<l  from  a  private  per¬ 
son,  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer,  ('oke  and  Holt  may  make  it  law, 
(common  law.  if  they  ]>lease,)  but  can  never  make  it  reason.’  Kdinb. 
Kev..  N\».  cxviii..  p]).  IKb 
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Mo,  lot  US  trust  that  just  and  unobjectionable  means  may  bi'  found  of 
i-arrviuj^  them  into  etfcct. 

‘  I  would  lH‘j;in  by  readily  conceding  the  principle,  that  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  l)enetit  of  all  institutions  should  Im*  extended  to  us  large 
a  number  of  jhtsous  as  are  capable  enj«»ying  them  ;  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  from  this,  that  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities 
is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  if  it  l)e  compatible  with  the  purjHises  of  those 
institutions,  and  conducive  to  their  own  welUln'ing,  and  therefore 
through  them  to  the  well-bi'ing  of  the  State/  Dcfiison,  pp.  8,  8. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  tliat  the  learned  Collegian  should  tlms, 
much  to  his  honour,  candidly  admit  that  right  in  the  State  to 
interfere  with  these  public  institutions,  which  the  learned  Dis¬ 
senter,  eijually  to  the  honour  of  liis  candour,  was  unable  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  moral  equity.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  had  perhaps  in  his 
mind  institutions  of  a  ditferent  description,  dcpeiuling  altogether, 
or  almost  entirely,  upon  voluntary  contributions,  when  he  unwiu 
tiugly  conceded  that  the  Supreme  Ciovernment  has  no  right  to 
interpose  its  authority  for  the  regulation  of  the  national  colleges. 
'I'he  same  j)rincij)les  cannot  apply,  however,  to  voluntary  socie¬ 
ties,  or  to  institutions  dependent  ujum  voluntary  support,  and  to 
corj)()rate  bodies,  the  creatures  of  civil  society,  and  holding  of  the 
State.  The  King  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  his  royal  man¬ 
dates  are  binding  on  all  ecclesiastical  ])ersons ;  hut  it  does  not 
follow  that  lie  may  legitimately  nominate  a  single  Dissenting 
minister  to  be*  pastor  of  a  congregation  voluntarily  supporting 
their  own  minister,  and  consc'quently  entitled  to  make  their  own 
election.  Let  llomerton  and  Highbury  College  become  char¬ 
tered  and  endowed  institutions,  and  they  immediately  fall  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  State,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
aj»j)licablc  to  corporate  bodies.  'Fhe  power  of  the  King,  as  head 
of  the  C’hurch,  to  govern  the  colleges,  has  never  lK*en  (juestioned. 
It  is  ex])ressly  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that 
the  royal  mandates  of  dames  I.,  if  they  did  not  originate  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Dissenters  from  degrees,  served  to  render  it  ‘  more 
‘  clear  and  imimrative.’  ‘  Mandates  of  a  precise  and  stringent 
*  nature  were  passed  by  that  prince  for  C'ambridge,  in  order  to 
‘  exclude  them,  still  more  explicitly,  from  that  learned  body.’ 
‘  Not,'  it  is  added,  ‘  that  he  did  much  more  by  his  mandates, 

‘  than  express,  at  a  critical  moment,  liis  own  determination  to 
‘  stand  by  the  exclusive  ])rinci])lc8  which  his  predecessor  had 
‘  sanctioned  for  the  government  of  the  universities ;  for  other  sta- 
**  tutes  there  were,  Imth  national  and  academical,  already  passed 
‘  since  the  Reformation,  which,  though  chielly  directed  against 
‘  the  Roman  Catholics,  uu'identalhj  touched  the  Puritans  also, 

‘  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  one  of  these,  which,  inasmuch  as 
‘  it  was  landing  upioi  the  whole  country^  was  bmding  ujmn 
"  the  universities :  by  this,  the  use  of  any  other  service  besides 
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•  that  of  the  (’ommon  IVaytT  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
‘  inents,  was  for!)id,  and  atu*ndancc  on  the  same  every  Sunday 
‘  enjoined,  under  |K‘nalties  and  ])ain9.  Then,  by  one  of  tlic 
‘  university  statutes,  (^uitu  lllizalK'th  reejuired  tlio  Sacrament  of 
‘  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Ir*  administered  in  every  college  on  the 
‘  first  day  of  term ;  and  by  another,  she  prohibited  “  all  in  rsons 
^  fnun  preaching  or  teaching  ])ublicly  or  otherwise  within  the 
‘  university,  any  thing  whatever  against  the  religion  received  and 
‘  established  by  public  authority  in  her  kingdom,  or  against  anv 
‘  part  of  the  same."  And  still  we  find  her  legi.slating  in  the 
‘  same  spirit  for  a  ])articular  college  ('rrinity),  where  she  re- 
‘  (piired  “  the  deans  to  see  that  all  the  fellows,  scholars,  pen- 

*  sioners,  and  sizars  attended,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  morning 
‘  and  evening  prayers,  the  holy  communion  and  the  sermon;"  and 
‘  ordaining  that  “  if  any  one  of  the  fellow’s,  scholars,  or  others 
‘  living  within  the  college  be  convicted  of  heresy,  or  of  a  ])roha- 
‘  hie  suspicion  of  heresy,  he  be  ejected  from  the  college  without 
‘  previous  notice."  1 1  ap])ears  (therefore)  that  rigid  conformity 
‘  to  the  ('hurch  of  Kngland  was  exacted  of  every  member  of  the 
‘  university  under  I'lizahcth 

And  was  less  than  this,  we  beg  to  ask,  exacted  of  any  of  her 
subjects.^  Was  not  the  same  Act  of  Uniformity  which  hound 
the  universities,  by  the  Reviewers’  own  shewing,  binding  upon 
the  whole  country.^  If,  then.  Dissenters  were  excluded  from  the 
universities  by  these  statutes,  they  were  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  civil  ])rivileges.  'The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  ])olicy  of  Klizabeth  was,  as  stated  by  Hooker,  that  ‘  there 
‘  is  not  a  man  of  the  (’hurch  of  Kngland,  but  the  same  man  is 
‘  also  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  nor  any  member  of  the 
‘  commonwealth,  which  is  not  also  of  the  (’hureh  of  Kngland.’ 
The  atrocious  enactments  of  the  I'dizaheth  justify  this  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  demonstrate  that  by  the  ('hurch,  not  less  than  by 
the  State,  the  whale  peaitle  were  intendc'd,  to  the  exclusion  of 
none  but  those  who  were  regarded  as  without  the  ]>ale  alike  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  ])rivileges,  and  who,  as  criminals,  were  to 
Ih*  ‘  dealed  w  ith  by  im])risonmcnt,  banishment,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
‘  turn,  death.’  The  18th  C’harles  II.  for  the  regulation  of  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  -oth  of  the  same  reign,  ‘  for  preventing  dan- 
‘  gers  which  may  hap])en  from  Ih>])ish  recusants,’  were  founded 
upon  similar  principles ;  and  it  has  lieen  contended  by  high 
churchmen,  that  it  was  not  till  the  passing  of  the  'rolcration  Act 
in  1()88,  that  ‘  he^injiin^  of  o/>o.v/o,s7/,’  that  the  Commonwealth 
ceased  to  be  identical  with  the  Church. 

It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  the  restrictive  and  disqualifying 

•  Quart.  Hev..  Nik  civ.,  pp.  Kkl — 171. 
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statutes  wliich  govern  the  universities,  were  im)K>sal  l)y  the 
State ; — tlnit  they  h;ul  their  origin  in  the  arbitrary  mandates  of 
the  monarch ; — tliat  they  were  a  ])art  of  the  intolerant  policy 
which  ran  through  the  whole  system  of  government  under  the 
'Fudors  and  the  Stuarts; — surely,  then,  the  repeal  of  those 
statutes  cannot  Ik'  justly  or  consistently  resisted,  now  that  the 
supreme  legislature  has  recognised  the  entire  and  absolute  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Dissenters  for  the  discharge  of  every  civil  function, 
and  their  eligibility  to  other  corjxuate  bodies.  The  |H)litical 
grounds  of  their  exclusion  from  the  universities  Inking  annulled, 
their  continued  exclusion  becomes  unreasonable.  'I'he  principle 
of  intolerance  being  disavowed,  there  is  no  consistency  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  intolerant  j)ractice.  The  policy  of  hilizabeth  and 
.James  being  exploded,  these  results  of  their  arbitrary  mandates 
ought  no  hmger  to  disgrace  with  the  relics  of  int(derance  the 
statutes  which  govern  our  seats  of  learning.  The  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  now  no  longer  binding  on  the  wliole  country,  ought  no 
longer  to  bind  the  colleges,  which  were  unquestionably  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  Dissenters,  in  l>eing  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  equal  protection  and  favour  of  the  State,  are  not 
only  recognised  as  members  of  the  ('ommonwealth,  but  are,  for 
all  civil  jmrposes,  niemhers  of  the  Church  of  Kurland.  'I'hey 
are  so  upon  Hooker’s  theory,  and  upon  the  very  principle  of  the 
Ivstablishment,  which  identities  the  C’ominon wealth  with  the 
('hurch;  and  they  are  so  in  fact  and  in  })ractice,  as  they  are 
com])etent  to  take  part,  and  do  actually  take  i>art,  in  parochial 
aifairs  relating  to  the  C  hurch,  and  are  competent  to  sustain,  and 
do  sustain,  ecclesiastical  otlices.  A  Dissenter  may  be  a  church¬ 
warden,  in  which  capacity  he  acts  as  an  officer  of  the  Established 
Church.  Thus,  his  being  a  Dissenter  in  religious  sentiment, 
and  a  Nonconformist  in  practice,  docs  not  hinder  his  being  a  civil 
member  of  the  Church  political,  which  is  identilied  with  the 
C’ommonwealth ; — does  not  hinder  his  being  a  legislator  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  does  not  debar  him  from  any  civil  rights 
possessed  by  the  conforming  Churcbman,  except  in  this  matter 
of  admission  to  university  privileges  and  honours.  Ought  Dis¬ 
senters  to  be  content  till  this  anomaly  is  removed  ? 

It  is  a  vulgar  notion,  that  the  buildings  in  this  country  called 
churches  iKloiig  exclusively  to  the  church  peoj)lc,  and  some  say, 
the  churchyards  too ;  just  as  the  cha]>els  and  meetings  are 
considered  to  iKlong  to  the  Dissenters.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
sup))osed,  the  colleges  Iwlong  to  the  Church.  There  cannot  be 
a  greater  fallacy.  The  ('liiirch  can  hold  no  proj)erty.  Dis¬ 
senters  as  a  body  hold  none.  A  Dissenting  cha|Kl  may  be  pri¬ 
vate  property.  When  put  in  trust,  it  becomes  ])ublic  pro|H*rty 
for  the  sj)ccific  ])ur]K)scs  of  the  trust;  but,  properly  speaking,  it 
is  not  even  then  the  property  of  the  si‘ct  to  whose  use  it  is  ap- 
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propriat^l,  l>ecausr  .i  sect  is  not  .1  cor]>omte  l>ody,  nor  can,  as 
such,  l>e  posR€H;m^  ot’  property.  Neither  can  rhurchnien,  or 
ifie  Kpiscopal  (^hurch,  as  a  collective  l>ody  or  (h'nomination,  l>f 
said  to  i^Ksess  any  public  property.  What  l>elon{^  to  the  public, 
l)elongs  to  the  whole  public,  siibject  to  the  conditions  which  limit 
tlie  l)eneHcial  i*njoyinent  of  it.  'Fhe  State  has  decrc'cd  that  the 
])arish  churches  shall  l>e  exclusively  devottni  to  the  celebration  of 
|Hiblic  worship  ;M*cordin|T  to  the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church ; 
but,  with  tlii.s  limitation  of  their  use,  they  helont?  severally  to 
tlie  parishioners  at  lar^e,  whether  they  frequent  the  prescribed 
worsliip  or  not.  A  Dissenter  may  have  his  pew  in  the  church, 
his  vault  in  the  chancel,  his  jrrave  in  the  churchyard,  to  which 
his  ^^ht  is  as  valid  and  complete  as  if  he  conformed.  The  law 
makes  no  ditference,  in  this  res]>ect,  l>etween  Contormist  and  Non¬ 
conformist.  'rhe  latter  has  a  full  rii^ht  to  the  services  of  the 
cler^vman,  if  he  chooses  to  claim  them,  lie  has  a  rit^ht  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  all  the  parochial  functionaries,  nay,  even  of  the 
lecturer  or  tin*  incumbent,  if  chosen  by  the  parish.  Me  may 
come  to  church  when  he  will,  just  as  much  as  the  xni-tiistnit 
(^hurchman  ;  and  when  he  dies,  if  huried  in  the  parochial  tp*ound, 
the  cleri^vman  himself  shall  recojxnise  him  as  a  di*ar  brother,  and 
tsmMMpientlv,  as  a  member  of  that  (dirislian  l)ody  which  forms 
the  true  National  Church. 

'Fo  hear  some  persons  talk  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  one 
mi^ht  su])pose  that  thev  tbrmed  two  distinct  r.aces  of  people,  dif- 
fertnij  scarcely  less  widelv  and  obviously  than  the  White.s  from 
the  Hbicks  in  the  Westeni  (  ’ol«)nies,  or  than  did  the  Jews  from 
tin*  (icntiles.  Fhe  Church  and  Dissent  are  spoken  t>f  as  two 
hostile  kin^toms,  or,  at  Ica.st,  two  distinct  communities.  There 
w:l^  a  time,  indeed,  when  all  Dissenters  were,  as  the  penalty  of 
noncontbnnity,  put  without  the  pale  of  the  conlmllnit^^  But 
those  atrocious  laws  beinir  repe.ileil,  the  imaginary  line  which 
])arts  the  (^hurchman  from  the  Dissenter  is  every  day  l>ecoming 
m<»n‘  and  nmn*  indistinct  and  intiingihle.  IndetMi,  there  is  a  nu- 
men»us  sectitm  of  the  community,  respecting  whom  there  seems 
t<i  !)«»  some  dillicultv  in  the  minds  of  memlM?rs, — nay,  nilers  of 
the  E.stablishmcnt,— wiiether  they  are  to  be  chusseil  with  ('hurch- 
men,  or  with  Diss<*nters  : — we  allude  to  the  VV'esley  :in  .Methodists, 
inanv  of  whom  pn>fesH  t4»  l)elong  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
th«»n»  luis  been  discoveretl  a  gracitms  disposition,  in  cert;iin  high 
.<|uarters,  to  include  them  witliin  its  pale.  What  then,  we  should 
like  ti»  he  intbniuHl,  constitutes  a  Churchman  ?  It  cannot  l)e  the 
])ractice  of  attending  the  Church  of  England  service,  or  taking 
the  sacr.ament  it  (  hurch,  tor  this  is  not  the  practice  of  Wes- 
levin  >fetln><iists.  Occ:isioniilly.  many  Di.ssenters  attend  at 
(  imreh  ;  and  very'  many  who  con.dder  themselves  'Staunch  Epis¬ 
copalians  and  Establishment-men,  occasionally  attend  at  Dissent- 
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ing  chaivls.  Hy  on  «thor  wdc,  this  conduct  may  bo 

stigmatixod  as  inconsistent  and  rt'pn'bcnsiblc  ;  such,  liowcvcr,  is 
the  tact,  and  it  renders  it  not  quite  so  easy  as  may  he  thought  at 
first  sight,  to  draw  tlte  line  of  visible  demarcation  In'tween  the 
two  classes. 

In  common  parlance,  however,  which  we  will  assume  to  he 
sutlicicntlv  correct  for  our  firesent  argument,  an  individual  who 
to  church  is  dt'cmed  a  ("hurchman,  and  one  who  goes  to  a 
cha]H‘l  or  meeting,  is  called  a  Dissenter.  The  one  avails  himself 
of  the  ])uhlic  instructiim  provided  hy  the  State  at  the  national 
expense  :  the  other  declines  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  at  his  own 
cost  provides  himself  and  his  family  with  other  means  of  religious 
instruction.  Is  this  an  offenet',  or  is  it  not  ?  If  Dissent  from  the 
Mstihlishment  he  a  crime,  let  those  who  det*m  it  so,  six'ak  out ; 
and  there  will  Ix'  eonsisU'iiey  in  their  pleading,  (as  some  indeed 
still  venture  to  do,)  that,  as  such,  it  ouglit  to  lx*  visited  with  ]X'nal 
dis(pialitications.  If  it  is  not,  on  what  rational  ground  is  the 
Dissenter,  who  has  as  gotxl  a  right  to  go  to  church  as  any  of  his 
neighbours, — w  ho  Ix'ars  just  the  same  share  of  the  ])uhlic  burdens, 
— who  stands  in  precisely  the  same  lums'hin!  relation  as  the 
(Churchman, — whi>se  vote  is  as  good  in  all  parish  church  matters, 
(and  w  ith  reason,  for  he  is  tithed  and  rated  just  as  a  Churchman,) 
—on  what  legitimate  or  reasonable  ground,  we  ask,  is  lie  to  lie 
ronsiderc'd  as  having  forfeited  any  jxirtion  of  his  common  right 
and  interest  in  the  institutions  and  pro^xTty  of  the  eountrx’  r  The 
church  and  the  churchyard  Ixdong  just  as  much  to  the  Dissenters 
of  the  ]>arish,  as  to  the  church-goers.  Let  the  contrary  lx? 
proved,  if  it  can.  I'he  ]>ur]X)scs  for  which,  and  the  terms  u}X)n 
which  the  national  edifices  are  to  lx*  used,  are  j)rescrilx*d  by  the 
State ;  but  the  beneficial  use,  subject  to  those  conditions,  is  oix*n 
to  the  whole  community,  and  was  intended  for  all.  ^fhe  law 
knows  nothing  now  of  the  distinction  between  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen, — Ix'tween  (’onforinists  and  Nonconformists.  'i'he 
distinction  lias  lx*en  abrogaUxl.  So  long  as  it  exisuxl,  Noncon¬ 
formity  was  a  wrong,  a  civil  oflence.  It  is  no  longer  such  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  ceasing  to  lx‘  regarded  as  an  offender,  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  no  longer  differs  from  a  Churchman.  In  his  riril  va- 
he  is  a  Churvhman  ;  a  meinlxT,  for  all  civil  pur|M)si‘s,  of 
the  State  ecclesiastical,  called  the  Church  of  Kngland.  Kvery 
national  institution,  including  the  universities,  so  far  as  they  can 
Ix^  considered  as  belonging  to  the  community  at  all,  Ixdong  to  the 
whole  community  equally,  quite  irrespective  of  their  ca))acity  or 
inclination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lx*nelits  w  hich  they  offer. 

We  have  insisted  tlie  longer  u)X)n  this  jxiint,  because  tlie  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissiuiters,  (which,  to  Lpiscopa- 
lians  accustomed  from  childhooif  to  regard  the  frct|uenters  of 
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Dissenting  worsliip  ns  an  interior  caste,  ap]>ear  so  presumptuous,) 
very  inueh  hinges  u}M)n  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  matter. 
'Fhe  Autlnir  of  “  'Fhe  (’ase  of  the  Dissenters"  takes  the  projHT 
ground  when  lie  says:  ‘  Tlie  Dissenters  rannnf  he  satisfied  with 
‘  their  present  |>osition.  'They  claim  the  ecpiality  of  citizens. 

‘  I'hey  tlo  not  ask  to  he  placal  above  the  (duirchinan  : — thev 
‘  cannot  submit  to  Ik*  ])laced  lieneath  him.  They  claim  that  no 
‘  man  shall  U*  the  worse,  either  in  purse,  reputation,  or  privilege, 

*  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  Tliis  is  what  they  seek. 

‘  'Fhey  will  Ik*  grateful  for  any  grant  that  may  improve  their 
‘  condition  :  witli  this  alone  they  can  be  satisfied.'  ‘  'Fo  ac- 
‘  (piiesce  in  any  condition  short  of  a  complete  ecjuality  with  the 
‘  mendK*rs  of  the  Kstahlishment,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  in  the 
‘  favour  of  the  State,  w  ould  be,'  remarks  the  Author  of  the  “  Letter 
tn  the  h'intf^^  ‘  tacitly  to  ])lcad  guilty  to  imputations  which 
‘  they  imlignantly  disclaim,  and  to  submit  to  a  stigma  such 
‘  as  can  .justly  attach  only  to  the  character  of  political  of- 
‘  fenders.' 

‘  .Nothing,'  it  is  remarked  in  the  same  Manifesto,  ‘  has  rendered 
‘  the  ('hurch  of  Kiigland  so  odious,  as  the  doctrine  of  its  advo- 
‘  cates,  that  its  safety  depends  u})on  the  permanent  degradation 
‘  of  the  Dissenters.  'I'hat  policy  which  is  o])posed  to  the  plainest 
‘  dictates  of  eijuity  can  never  be  wise ;  and  yet,  what  can  lie 
‘  more  inetpiitahle  than  that  political  distinctions  should  be  kept 
‘  alive,  to  the  prejudice  of  one-half  of  the  nation,  which  had  their 
‘  origin  in  a  mistaken  legislation  now'  exploded  ?  Can  the  Dis- 

*  senters  Ik*  expected  to  endure  it  patiently,  that,  when  the  Legis- 
‘  lature  have  proclaimed  their  emancipation  from  every  unright- 
‘  eons  restriction,  the  ('hurch  should  jealously  blockade  every 
‘  avenue  t(»  advancement,  and  mono]K)lizc  the  favour  of  the 
‘  State  'Fhe  Constitutional  rights  of  the  Dissenters  arc  e(|ual 
‘  to  those  of  the  (’onfonnists ;  in  the  eye  of '(Tie  law,  they  are 

*  now  ei|ual ;  they  sit  as  legislators  in  the  same  chamber ;  their 
‘  religion  is,  not  less  than  that  of  the  Kpisco])alian  churchmen, 

*  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  their  I*rotestantisin  is 
‘  as  Protestant  as  that  of  the  Kstablished  Church  ;  their  political 
‘  princijilcs  are  not  less  Hritish  ;  their  loyalty  is  as  unimpeachable. 
‘  What,  then,  hinders  their  being  in  all  respects  on  a  par  with 
‘  their  fellow  subjects  who  worship  in  the  (’hurches  of  the  Ksta- 
‘  blishment  It  is  this;  that  the  disti  net  ions  of  Kce/esiastiral 
‘  rasfe  hare  snrrired  the  (ihoHtio)i  of  intiderant  statutes^  and 

*  that  these  are  perpetuitted  laj  the  monopohj  of  privilege  still 
‘  unjusthf  eitntinned  to  the  mendn'rs  if  the  Kpiseopa!  eom- 

mnniiOi . 1  litherto,  all  literary’  honours  have  Iktii  dc- 

‘  nied,  in  the  ancient  s4*ats  of  learning,  to  the  man  of  science  who 
‘  was  sullicientlv  in  earnest  aliout  religion  to  attach  himself  to  a 
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‘  Dissenting  sect.  •  Oxfortl  has  confermi  her  diplomas  u]X)n 

*  UoniTals  and  princes,  but  has  withheld  them  from  those  whose 

*  “  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,"  save  those  of  the  Kstablishment. 

*  Learned  Dissenters  have  obtained  meritcnl  marks  of  honour 
‘  tV«»m  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  of  America,  and  have 
‘  lurn  enrolled  among  the  honorary  members  of  foreign  aca- 
‘  demies.  Hut,  in  their  own  country,  they  have  in  vain  sought 
‘  to  win  even  barren  laurels  from  sacerdotal  intolerance.  They 
‘  liave  been  made  to  feel  that  they  belonged  to  a  caste,  excom- 
‘  numicated  by  the  ('hurch,  though  tolerated  by  the  State;  and 
‘  that  they  were,  in  the  national  scats  of  learning,  foreigners  who 
‘  had  no  lot  in  Israel.  Dissenters  now  look  forward  to  a  happier 
‘  state  of  things,  which  will  admit  of  their  com])eting  with  their 
‘  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  o])en  lists  of  literary 
‘  distinction,  and  of  their  receiving  the  generous  homage  of  those 
‘  who  may  worship  at  other  altars.  They  are  aware  that 
‘  I’arliament  cannot  at  once  dissolve  the  cruel  and  harharous  pre- 
‘  judices  which  have  l>ecome  fixed  in  the  habits  of  mind,  trans- 
‘  mitted,  like  the  gown  and  the  cowl,  from  feudal  times  to  the 

*  present.  Parliament  eannot  com])el  bigots  to  he  tolerant,  or 
‘  cloistered  priests  to  1h'  lilx'ral.  Hut  Parliament  can  promote 
‘  those  reforms  which  will  tend  to  break  down  these  unsocial  dis- 
‘  tinctions.  It  can  deprive  corporations  of  an  unjust  and  abused 
‘  inono])oly.  It  can,  by  shewing  equal  favour  to  all  parties,  and 

*  by  encouraging  institutions  of  a  more  liln'ral  and  popular  cha- 
‘  racter,  teach  those  who  dream  that  they  are  living  in  the  seven- 
‘  teenth  century,  that  the  reign  of  caste  and  ecclesiastical  pre- 
‘  rogative  is  past.’  + 

Whatever  difficulties  may  lie  in  the  way  of  opening  to  the 
Dissenters,  the  colleges  and  halls  through  which  alone  there  is  at 
])rcsent  admission  to  the  Universities,  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  it  is  not  tlie  halls  and  colleges  that  admit  to  University 
honours,  or  confer  degrees,  but  the  l^niversity  itself,  which,  it  is 
admitted,  was  originally  distinct  from  the  colleges  that  have  been 
grafted  upon  it,  and  which  have  l)een  suffered  to  mono|)olize  the 
government  of  the  national  seats  of  learning.  The  examinations 
upon  which  admission  to  degrees  depends,  are  not  college,  hut 
university  examinations ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  an  individual 
qualified  by  his  attainments  to  undergo  such  examination,  where¬ 
soever  or  under  whomsoever  he  may  have  studied,  ought  to  Ikj 
debarred  from  the  honours  to  which  his  proficiency  might  entitle 
him.  Mr.  Denison  concedes,  that,  if  a  system  could  l)c  devised 


•  This  has  hcon  the  rule  with  scarcelv  an  exception.  The  only  one 
of  which  we  are  aware,  is  in  the  recent  luniours  conferred  by  the  more 
liberal  of  the  two  Universities  ujmhi  Dr.  Dalton, 
la'tter  to  the  King,  pp.  2H — 
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by  which  Dissenters  wduUl  be  ailmitleil  to  tlic  university  without 
interfering  with  the  system  of  education  at  ])rescnt  carried  on  in 
the  colleges,  the  main  ditlicultics,  in  his  mind,  would  l>e  over¬ 
come.  If  the  ilitlicuhies  of  the  course  of  education  could  he 
reinovinl,  those  which  the  examination  presents  might,  as  he 
shews,  be  easily  ilis|)osed  of.  'fhere  would  then  only  remain  the 
frivolous  ditlicultics  foundtHl  ujum  the  alleged  ‘  consetjuences  of 
‘  the  ])rivileges  lastowed  by  the  degrees."  These  })rivileges  are 
of  two  kinds,  first,  eligibility  to  the  inastershi|)  of  a  large  numlK'r 
of  chartered  and  endowed  schools,  the  statutes  of  which  reejuire 
some  degree  in  one  of  the  J'nglish  Universities,  as  a  necessary 
imalification  ;  and  secondly,  admission  to  the  governing  body  of 
tlie  University.  We  call  the  objections  founded  u|)on  these  con¬ 
siderations,  frivolous,  l)t*cause,  as  Mr.  Denison  admits,  if  it  Ik* 
deemeil  just  and  necessary  to  ]H*r]K*tuatc  the  restriction  in  the 
case  of  the  masterships  of  endowed  schools,  in  conformity  to  the 
intentions  of  the  bmnders,  a  short  Act  of  1‘arliainent,  or  a  single 
clause  in  an  Act,  might  secure  this  object,  by  providing  that  the 
candidate,  Ix'sides  being  a  graduate  of  an  English  I’niversitv, 
should  also  be  a  hnni  fide  memln'r  of  the  K])iscopal  ('hurch  of 
England.  And  as  to  the  second  privilege,  which  is  confessedly 
‘  incidentally  attached  t(»  a  degree,"  since  the  right  of  voting  in 
convocation  is  one  which  nine-tenths  of  the  meinhers  exercise 
l)ut  very  rarely,  and  probably  one-half  of  those  who  take  the 
degree  of  M. A.  never  exercise  at  all, — in  the  admission  of  Dis¬ 
senters  to  degrees,  this  right  might  be  reserved  in  the  manner 
following. 

‘  After  the  degree  of  M.4\.  has  been  taken,  there  is  a  further  form 
to  Ik*  gone  thnuigli  at  a  suhsecpient  time,  before  the  right  of  voting  in 
convtK'at ion  can  be  exercised.  This  fi»rm  is  entitled,  taking  out  ihe 
regency.”  Now,  the  act  of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  or  of  making 
anv  declaration  ecjuivalent  thereti),  might  Ik?  transferred  fre.ni  the  time 
of  taking  tiie  degree,  to  that  of  going  through  this  further  form.  If 
this  mmle  were  adopted,  a  Dissenter,  having  been  admitted  to  the  de- 
grtv  of  M..\..  would  liave  the  name,  the  title,  the  honour,  the  testi¬ 
monial  of  j»roficiencv,  but  wonhl  not  have  that  right  of  voting  in  con- 
vocatitm,  io  which  iinich  inctuiveiiience  at  least  seems  to  attach.’ 

Drnisofty  ]>p.  41,  42. 

Hut  then  ‘  it  would  lx*  invidious,"  says  the  Writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Ueview,  ‘  to  ]>ass  a  law  for  the  s])ccial  exclusion  of 
‘  Dissenters  from  ])rivilcgcs  to  which  a  degree  naturally  entitles.' 
What !  more  invidious  than  to  exclude  them  from  degrees  alto¬ 
gether,  for  w  hich  this  Reviewer  pleads  ?  Rut  we  have  been  sup- 
|K)sing  the  ease  of  the  admission  of  those  who  are  not  mcmlK*rs 
of  the  colleges,  to  University  degrees ;  and  there  would  be 
nothing  verv  invidious  or  unreasonable  in  contining  votes  in  the 
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Senate  to  sueli  graduates  as  were  of  some  hall  or  college ;  and  it 
might  even  Ik'  wise  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  elected  and  re¬ 
sident  ineinlKTs. 

Hut,  if  all  distinction  Iwtween  Conformists  and  Nonconformists 
could  Ik*  done  away,  without  prejudice  to  the  religious  interests 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  colleges,  it  would,  of  course,  he  the 
more  satisfactory.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  im- 
]H‘diments  which  lie  in  the  way  of  this  desirable  consummation. 

‘  If  you  unchurch  your  universities,*  says  the  Writer  in  the 
Quarterly,  ‘  you  must  unchristianize  them :  is  the  coun- 
‘  try  prepared  to  do  this  ?  ’  Assuredly  not ;  hut  we  deny  the 
consequence.  Let  us  first  see  what  is  meant  hy  unrhurehimf 
the  universities.  This,  apparently,  would  include,  according  to 
the  Heviewer,  three  things: — 1.  exemption  from  signing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ; — 2.  the  alndition  of  the  divinity  lectures ; 
— and  .T  the  closing  of  the  college  chapel.  As  to  the  first  of 
these,  we  cannot  do  better  than  cite  at  length  the  very  just  and 
liberal  observations  of  Mr.  Denison. 

*  The  first  point  which  I  should  anxiously  \vish  to  see  the  authorities 
of  the  university  itself  take  into  their  consideration,  is  that  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  now  required  at  matriculation. 

I  am  far  from  agreeing  W’ith  the  plausible,  hut  most  unfair  represent¬ 
ations  which  have  been  made  of  this  practice ;  nor  has  wit  Iktii  well 
employed  in  casting  ridicule  ujHm  a  subject  which  we  might  expect  at 
least  to  be  seriously  considered.  The  subscription  required  is,  1  Indieve, 
in  this  place,  universally  understmHl  in  the  sense  in  which  it  w'as 
maintained  by  the  Hishop  of  Exeter  in  his  masterly  s]>eech  in  the 
House  of  liords ;  and  care  is  taken  to  explain  at  the  time  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  the  meaning  attached  to  compliance.  Hut  though  the  practice, 
when  rightly  exidained,  and  rightly  understiKHl,  is  thus  capable  of 
iK’ing  s;itisfactorifv  defended,  I  am  sure  that  the  very  industrious  mis- 
rejiresentations  which  are  made  respecting  it,  create  an  erroiUMms  im¬ 
pression  up<»n  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large ;  and 
that  it  is  very  commonly  misunderstiMHl  even  by  the  parties  concerned. 
As,  then,  no  end  is  answered  by  it,  which  might  not  Ik*  equally  at¬ 
tained  in  a  plainer,  simpler,  and  more  obvious  rntnle,  I  should  very 
much  prefer,  even  w  ith  precisely  the  same  end  in  view  ,  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  less  liable  to  be  misundcrstmKl,  less  capable  of  In-ing  misrepre- 
sc*nted,  should  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  that  subscription  to  the 
Articles  wdiich  is  now  required.  It  is  generally  uiiderstmKl  that  a 

i)lan  for  this  purpose*  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Hoard  of 
:h*ads  of  Houses,  and  w’as  very  near  being  submitted  by  that  Ikiard 
to  C’onvocation.  In  common  with  many  other  jktsoiis,  I  much  regret 
that  that  ])lan  has  not  Ikcii  carried  into  execution,  and  I  hope  that,  at 
no  distant  |K*ri(Hl,  it  may  again  be  brought  forward  w'ith  success. 

‘  Hut  though  I  should  consider  a  declaration  which  was  precisely 
equivalent  to  subscription,  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  prac¬ 
tice,  (and  this,  I  believe,  is  all  that  w'as  of  late  contemplated,)  I  should 
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mvself  wish  to  see  our  (IcMtrs  t»f  admission  oi>enecl  somewhat  wider  than 
they  are  at  pn*M*nl,  by  the  terms  of  any  cuTlaralion  which  mijjht  he 
substitnttHl  for  the  subscription,  and  our  academical  editicc  constructiti 
u|M»n  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  I  would  willin;;ly  admit  to  our 
odle^es  all  who  could  conscientiously  avail  themselves  of  our  institu- 
ti<uis,  such  as  they  are:  and  a  sincere  conformity  in  worship,  and 
willinj^uess  to  receive  instruction,  is  therefore  the  only  test  I  should 
desire  to  si*e  imposed  ;  and  the  necessity  for  such  conformity,  and  the 
riM|uirt‘d  attemlaiice  <ui  sucli  instruction,  the  only  means  of  exclusion. 
1  Would  m»t  j;ive  up  one  jot  or  tittle  of  our  system  of  education  ics 
m»w  carried  on.  I  would  not  siicrirtce  »mr  social  worshij),  nor  any  of 
our  institutions,  in  order  to  accomimKlate  tln)se  who  may  differ  from 
tis.  Hut  there  are  many  j)ersons  who,  though  they  mi^ht  not  Im?  able 
to  declare  themselves  memlh'rs  of  our  church,  or  to  subscribe  tt>  all  its 
Articles,  rni^ht  still  Ih*  able  very  conscientiously  to  join  in  our  worship, 
and  to  sliare  in  the  education  we  offer,  with  no  injury  to  us,  and  jjreat 
advantage  t<i  themselves.  All  such  I  would  gladly  see  received  among 
us. 

‘  And,  as  I  conceive  that,  under  this  system,  those  only,  in  the  main, 
would  form  part  of  our  l)ody,  who  w'ould  he  very  fit  to  he  members  of 
it,  I  wouKl  w  ish  to  see  no  other  limitation  imposed  upon  our  degrees, 
than  that  attachetl  to  admission  into  our  colleges.  All  who  came  pro¬ 
fessing  a  sincere  readiness  tt»  conform  to  our  institutions, — who  passed 
through  our  cours«*  of  eilucation  as  well  in  divinity  as  in  other  sul)jects, 
and  gave  satisfaction  in  their  public  examination,  might  surely  Ik* 
]K*rmittcd  without  danger  to  proceed  to  their  degree,  and  need  he 
subjected  to  no  invidious  distinctions  among  ourselves. 

‘  I  nuisider  indtvd  an  objection  t«)  attach  to  the  subscription  to  the 
.\rtich*s,  either  at  matriculation,  or  at  our  degrees,  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  consideration  of  the  amount  of  knowledge*,  or  ex¬ 
act  accordance  of  opinion  of  the  jH'rsons  indled  upon  to  subscribe. 
In  the  first  place,  as  subscription  to  the  Articles  is  made  the  solemn 
test  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  holy  orders,  the 
attaching  the  same  i»hligation  to  other  less  siicred  circumstances,  tends 
tt»  lessen  the  s4*rious  sense  in  w’hich  it  is  view’ed  at  ordination.  But, 
iH'sides  this,  the  sul>scription  to  the  Articles  is  an  obligation,  which 
our  church  in  no  cas4^  im{K)ses  upon  its  lay  meml)ers.  Laymen  arc 
admitted  to  the  highest  acts  of  church-niemlH'rship — to  participation 
in  the  s;icraments — without  being  ri*quired  to  sign  the  Articles  at  all. 
Assent  to  the  creed  and  the  catechism  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  ctuifirmation.  ('onfirmation  is  the  due  preparation  for  the  siicra- 
ment  »>f  the  Lord's  supper.  Though  our  church  requires  a  declanition 
of  full  assent  to  all  its  Articles  from  those  who  are  admitted  to  the 
sjicn'd  functions  of  the  ministry,  it  d(H*s  not  seem  to  have  intended  to 
institute  s<»  rigid  a  scrutiny  int»>  the  opinions  of  its  lav  members.  All 
it  requires  of  th«*m  is,  that  they  Ik*  willing  to  use  its  liturgy,  and  join 
in  its  I'ommtinion.  And  it  stvms  this  ground  not  reascmalde  to 

im|K»s«»  on  laymen,  as  a  test  »)f  fitness  far  (»ur  degTi*t's,  a  nu»re  scru¬ 
pulous  ami  ilefinite  conformity  of  opinion,  than  our  cHurch  reqtiires  in 
order  to  ;idmission  to  its  most  s;icred  rites. 
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‘  It  woulii,  of  course,  still  be  projKr  to  retuiii  the  subscription  to 
the  Articles  in  the  degrees  in  divinity.  This  is  a  strictly  professional 
study,  and  the  degrees  in  it  would  projK'rly  Ih‘  only  on  the  same 
UTins  as  the  pnifession  itself.  The  instruction  in  the  faculty  of  theo- 
h»gv  by  the  professors  would  be  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
aiui  the  admission  to  the  degrees  in  that  faculty  >\'ould  naturally  be 
on  the  same  fiMiting.  Hut  1  see  no  reason  why,  under  the  supposed 
(>i  roil  Distances,  this  should  be  the  case  in  the  other  faculties. 

I  know  that  it  may  l)c  said,  that,  in  this  case,  many  ]>ersons  would 
coneeid  their  real  sentiments,  and  conform  to  our  customs,  though 
they  could  not  conscientiously  do  so,  in  order  to  share  the  advantages 
which  the  universities  hold  mit.  It  is  probable,  that  in  smne  instances, 
such  would  lie  the  case.  Hut  is  it  not  equally  probable  that,  in  some 
instances,  such  must  lie  the  case  now?  for  no  subscriptions,  nor  do> 
clarations,  nor  iNiths,  cun  be  ctfectmd  against  hyiiocrisy:  and  the  con- 
.science  that  could  overleap  the  oue  barrier,  would  hardly  be  restraiueil 
hv  the  other. 

‘  1  do  not  mean  that  there  would  Ik*  no  evil  in  the  differences  of 
o|union  wliich,  under  such  a  system,  would  be  containe<i  within  our 
walls.  There  is  evil  in  all  differences.  There  is  evil  in  the  differences 
which  exist  lietween  ecpially  sincere  and  enlightened  membt'rs  of  ouf 
church  ;  and  undoubtedly  it  would  Ik?  a  far  happier  state  of  things, 
had  different  minds  never  drawn  different  meanings  from  the  language 
of  Scripture ;  and  Scripture  therefore  had  Iktii  cu]Nible  of  being  left 
to  Ik?  its  own  interpreter,  unencumbered  with  creeds,  and  articles,  and 
systems  of  faith.  Hut  this  is  not  the  cose :  and  the  question,  thcre- 
h>re,  is,  not  whether  there  would  be  no  evil  in  such  a  system,  liut 
whether  the  evil  would  be  greater  than  that  attending  our  present 
more  strictly  exclusive  jiractice.  I  bidieve  that  it  would  not.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  feelings  of  many  |K*rson8  would  lie 
conciliatetl  in  favour  of  our  institutions  ;  that  reasonable  pt?r8onR  would 
set?  that  we  were  willing  to  concede  where  ctjucession  can  be  safely 
made ;  and  that  they  would  give  us  credit  for  resisting  those  chang(?s 
ill  our  institutions  to  which  we  cannot  consent,  not  from  st*lfish  mo¬ 
tives,  but  from  sincere  conviction  of  the  dangers  which  w'ould  attend 
them. 

‘  Were  all  grounds  of  complaint  as  regards  the  professions  of  law 
and  medicine  thus  removed,  and  the  plausible,  and  in  some  degree 
w’ell-founded,  ol>jections  to  our  system  of  subscrijition  done  aw'ay — 
were  our  doors  openeil  to  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
**ducation,  without  wishing  to  interfere  w'ith  the  system  on  which  it 
is  carried  on,  the  gwal  sense  of  the  educated,  and  well-disjHKicd,  and 
religious  portion  of  the  community,  would  surely  wi  array  itself  in 
defence  of  the  integrity  of  our  institutions,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
Isang  w'antonly  tam|M;red  with  by  rush  innovators,  or  sacrifeed  to  the 
vain  theories  of  a  false  and  spurious  liberality.*  Denison,  pp.  4H — 54. 

These  sentiments  do  honour  alike  to  the  liead  and  the  heart 
of  the  learned  Writer;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  he  is  not  sin¬ 
gular  in  maintaining  them.  The  learned  Principal  of  St.  Mary 
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Hall,  in  a  pamplilet  well  deservin;?  of  the  attentive  ]>ernsal  of  our 
readers,*  thus  avows  his  disapproval  of  rcli^ous  tests. 

‘  I  do  not  Hcninle  to  avow  mys«*lf  favonrahh*  to  a  removal  of  all 
tentH,  H<i  fur  as  th»*v  are  employed  as  soeurities  of  orthwloxv  anion^ 
our  memlxTs  at  larne.  'IVsts  are  no  parts  ot  reli«;ious  rHnrnthm ; 
if  they  were,  I  should  think  we  were  ju«ti tied  in  retaining  them:  they 
are  nierelv  iMiundaries  of  exclusitui.  It  has  h*»en  asserted  hy  an  able 
ami  nimlid  writer,  Archde;u’»>n  Powell,  (and  since  by  others,)  that 
suliscription  to  Artich»s  is  analiMjous  to  teaching  a  child  to  say  the 
('ret‘<l  before  it  can  nmlerstaml  it.  The  instanct^s  are  not  parallel. 
They  an»  not  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  I5y  ti*achinij  the 
we  ctMumence  the  etlncnt'um  of  the  child.  We  do  not  mean  to 
exclutle  «»ther  chihlren  ;  but  u’e  simply  educate  our  own  child  in  that 
wav,  irivintr  him  some  h»adin*j;  facts  of  (’hristianitv  to  be  learned.  Rut 
tests  at  admission  to  the  University  are  exclusions,  and  nothin*^  more. 
They  form  no  <*lement  <»f  etlucatIoi».  They  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
edmtition  of  the  place;  Imt  this  is  quite  a  different  tiling,  of  coiirst*, 
from  the  be^inniiiiX  itself  of  the  eduevation.  They  mav  l»e  very  useful 
for  ascertaini?i;x  the  competence  of  t«»Jichers  or  tiHicial  persons  in  the 
University,  but  cati  be  of  no  service  to  those  who  are  to  be  taught. 
Instruction  in  the  .Articles  thems«»lves  is  of  use  ;  ami  tliat  I  sup]s)sc 
t«»  continue,  even  tlnuiiLrh  the  tests  !)e  removed,  fndtvd,  without  any 
refenmee  t«i  dissenters,  it  would  be  well  for  our  own  members,  if  the 
form  of  siibscribiu!!  at  matriculation,  or  on  any  occa.sion  where  no 
ntticial  j>ower  or  riirtit  of  teachin«x  is  conc(*rnetl,  were  <lone  away  ;  as 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  explainetl,  is  not  of  that  direct,  uneqnivoc.d 
character  which  muv  at  once  satisfy  all  minds,  and  defy  cavil  and  ex- 
ivption.  That  the  tests,  as  now  ummI,  may  Im  defended,  I  do  not 
<leny  ;  and  that,  bv  persons  of  unquestionable  sincerity  and  honourable 
feeliiur  ;  but  I  would  rather  not  have  <H’c:ision  to  resort  to  such  de- 
feni'es.  by  n‘tainimz  u  form,  at  least  supertlnous  so  far  as  our  own 
members  are  concerned.  Then*  are,  <loubtless,  individual  ca.ses,  in 
which  a  subscription  is  matle  with  knowbMl*je  and  with  reverence. 
R»it  are  the  I'rnrrn/lftf  of'  cas<‘s  such  as  these  Uistkiiii;  to  what 
human  nature  is  on  a  larjx**  scale,  ran  it  be  expected  that  such  a  system 
would  work  well  ^niernlhf  Y  Thos«»  who  have  served  the  oHice  of 
Public  Kxaminer  for  Dejjrees.  (I  spiMik  from  mv  own  experience.) 
will  1m*  able  to  attest,  that  even  four  years  of  dis(*ipline  and  instruction 
in  the  Universitv,  still  leave  many  very  imperf*H!tly  acquaiiit4*d  with 
the  «ltK*trim*s  of  the  ('hureh.  How  much  more  must  this  In:  the  ca.v 
at  matriculation  !  Indeed  the  ^rn**ral  student  oui;ht  not  t4»  be  rx- 
|H*ctett  .It  entenn;!,  to  he  prepared  in  that  controversial  kin»wled^ 
which  an  ay.sent  to  the  .\rticles  implies.  It  is  be^innin^  at  the  wronjt 
end.  His  study  of  his  Religion  ought  to  have  been  more  elementary 
and  simple. 

•  We  rannot  btit  admit  that  at  p.  the  liberality  4»f  the  leanied 
ProfesMir  exceeds,  in  «Mir  opinion,  the  scriptural  line. 
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*  Hut  stmio  I'ontt'iul,  that  it  in  dcsinililo  tu  inuintuin  a  ntilisTriptioii 
to  Artiolos  on  tlu*  ^rouiMl  of  Authority;  an  tMiforciiitr  a  C'liriKtian 
(t»H»  inucli  tloprt'ciatiMl  at  llio  privsoiit  <luy.)  that  of  suIh 
iiiissioii  to  the  C'hurch,  an  our  iiurHing  inotlior  in  the  faith.  1  do  not 
question  the  propriety  of  a  reasonahle  deference  to  the  authority  of  the 
(  hurch.  It  is  the  natural  sup]K)rt  jirovided  for  the  infancy  or  un¬ 
certainty  of  individual  jinlpunent.  W  e  naturally  resort  for  advice  and 
instruction  to  those  uhoin  >ve  think  coiujK'tent  to  assist  us  in  our  ig¬ 
norance  (»r  douhts.  Hut  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  iitaintenance  of 
this  principle,  that  we  should  stihscrihe  hvforvhand  ti>  all  the  pn>|>o- 
sitions  which  our  instructors  are  to  coininunicate  to  us.'  Authority  is 
an  auxiliary  ])rinciple  iu  learning;  whether  it  l»e  religion,  or  science, 
or  any  matter  whatever  <if  human  knowledge  that  is  concerned, — not 
a  sole  or  fundamental  mie.  We  should  readily  condemn  the  mathe¬ 
matician  wh(»  should  expect  a  pupil  to  believe,  ou  the  ground  of  the 
mathematical  skill  of  his  tutor,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
(^ual  to  two  right  angles,  and  rerpiire  a  suhscripiion  to  this  theorem, 
U't'orc  he  will  impart  t(»  him  any  instruction.  Kipially  mistaken, 
however,  is  the  theologian  who  expects  that  the  C'hristian  hearer  should 
admit,  on  the  anth(»rity  i>f  the  ('hurch,  the  (h»i*trine,  that  works  done 
})eh»re  justiHcation  “  have  the  nature  of  sin,”  wlicn  tliat  d<K*trine  is 
estahlishcil  Ay  In/t'n'ncc  fnnn  t»thcr  admitted  truths  of  theology.  I  can 
understand  very  well  the  heginning  and  ending  with  the  autiiority  of 
Him,  wh(»  is  em])hatically  said  to  have  **  taught  as  one  having  au- 
thoritv.”  Hut  the  dogmas  of  ('hurch  communion  partake  as  much  of 
reason  as  of  authority,  and  appeal  accordingly,  hy  their  very  nature, 
to  tie*  rcastm  which  is  involved  in  them,  no  less  than  to  the  authority 
which  ])r(.mmnceH  them. 

^  Hesides,  after  all,  the  University  i»  uut  the  Church.  It  is  only  ac- 
cideiitallv  a  society  of  c)Hircli-meml)ers ;  and  cmisidered  as  a  literary 
society,  it  has  surely  no  right  to  rest  on  authority,  as  the  Jouitdalinn 
of  Its  lessons  in  any  department  of  knowledge. 

‘  Further,  if  Authority  is  to  he  the  principle  of  Church-communion, 
I  do  not  see  liow  we  can  well  st<»p  short  at  the  Articles  of  <Mir  own 
Church  :  since  these  evidently  did  not  ori^iiinlc  in  authority,  hut  iu 
an  exercise  of  reason  against  a  corrupt  authority,  'riiey  were  ro//- 
,firmrd  indeed  hy  the  authority  id  the  Church  of  Kngland  ;  hut  they 
ori^’maied  in  a  resistance  to  the  existing  authority  »»f  the  ('hurch  of 
Koine.  Fairly  indeed  to  appeal  to  the  principle  of*  authority,  we  must 
i:«»  hack  to  the  divinely  inspired  teachers  of  ('hiistianity.  'I’his  is  our 
only  consistent  resting-j>lace.*  Hampden,  pp.  do — dl). 

The  act  of  removing  the  Tests,  liowever.  Dr.  Hampden  con¬ 
tends,  should  undoubtedly  be  the  act  (»f  the  University  itself, 
and  not  Ik*  iin])oscd  on  it  by  the  Legislature.  Kvery  one  inust 
admit  that  it  would  be  far  more  graceful,  more  satisfactory,  more 
gratifying  to  all  ])arties,  were  the  al>olition  to  originate  with  the  L  ni- 
versities.  Still,  we  must  contend,  that  siieb  an  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  State  wouhl  be,  as  wc  have  shewn,  ainjdy  jus¬ 
tified  by  former  jirecedents.  I’or  we  presume  that  it  will  scarcely 
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be  denied,  that  all  that  royal  mandates  were  once  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  effect,  acts  of  Parliament  may  now  more  legitimately 
authorise  and  impose.  The  interference  of  Parliament  will 
scarcely  be  considered  as  more  an  infringement  upon  corporate 
rights,  than  the  interposition  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  an 
order  in  council.  Or,  if  it  be  so  regarded,  the  way  is  plain  for 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  have  recourse  to  tne  more  sum¬ 
mary  method.  Dr.  Hampden  contends,  that  the  University  has 
always  been  a  Church  of  England  institution.  ^  It  was  so,'*  he 
says,  ‘  before  the  lleformation :  it  has  continued  so  since  the 
‘  Reformation.’  But  ‘  it  reformed  itself,  still  subsisting  in  its 
‘  original  form,  as  one  church,  one  communion.’  ‘  If  the  basis 
*  of  tile  Church  were  enlarged’,  (which  Dr.  IIam})dcn  concedes 
to  l>e  desirable,  ‘  in  furtherance ^  indeed^  of  the  rietvs  of  the 
‘  Refonaers  themselvesy)  then,  he  says,  ‘  it  would  of  course 
‘  be  in  accordance  with  the  change  which  took  place  at  the 
‘  Reformation,  that  the  terms  of  admission  at  the  Univer- 
‘  versity  should  also  he  enlarged.’  Now  we  have  already  shewn 
that  the  political  basis  of  the  Church  has  been  enlarged ;  the 
terms  of  admission  to  every  other  corjmrate  body,  and  to  the 
Legislature,  as  well  as  to  places  of  power  and  trust,  have  also 
iH'i'n  enlarged ;  and  the  question  is  certainly,  as  Dr.  Hampden 
admits,  a  reasouablc  one,  ‘  whether  the  like  modification  which 
^  has  taken  place  in  other  institutions,  (as,  for  instance,  in  Par- 
'  liament,)  by  the  admission  of  Dissenters,  might  not  be  intro- 
‘  duced  in  the  I  University.’  Every  one  would  prefer  that  such 
modification  should  be  voluntarily  adopted,  rather  than  that  the 
change  should  lie  com])ulsory. 

Rut  let  us  sec  how  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  col¬ 
leges  would  affect  the  nature  of  the  religious  education  given  in 
them.  >Ve  will  not  now  enter  into  the  very  delicate  inquiry' ,  how 
far  the  character  of  the  actual  education  given  at  either  univer¬ 
sity  is  essentially  religious.*  There  would  seem  to  be  a  wide 


•  Our  wish  to  abstain  from  irritating  topics  of  angry  complaint  or 
invective,  has  led  us  to  jmss  unnoticed  various  pamphlets  \vhich  give 
almost  as  dark  a  picture  of  ()xfi»rd  iis  Mr.  Beverley  has  drawn  of 
1 'ambridge.  “  PojHjry  in  Oxford,**  is  the  title  of  a  curious  pamphlet 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  New  College,  in  which 
the  religious  slate  of  the  University  is  placed  in  a  deplorable  light. 
“  Academical  .Abuses  disclosed  by  some  of  the  Initiated,”  is  a  vehement 
and  bitter  tirade  ;  yet,  if  there  bt»  any  truth  in  the  statements,  the 
‘  abuse's  *  are  indeeii  most  deplorable.  We  attach,  howe\'er,  far  more 
weight,  as  well  as  credit,  to  the  statements  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Bridges,  w’ho  can  have  no  motive  for  exaggerating  the  evils  of  the 
existing  sysUmi.  Set'  his  pamphlet  reviewed  in  our  last  Numbcr>  pp 
b— 14. 
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difference  in  the  systems  adopted  by  the  two  Universities.  For 
Theological  students,  as  good  instruction  is  povided  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  as  at  Oxford  ;  but,  ‘  however  full,  orth^ox,  and  explicit 
*  the  lectures  may  be,  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  in  a 
‘  great  measure  optional.  And  assuredly,’  adds  Mr.  Denison,  ‘  even 
‘  were  universal  attendance  enforced,  excellent  theological  lectures, 

‘  and  a  sound  system  of  religious  instruction,  arc  very  different 
‘  things.’  He,  therefore,  concedes,  that  Mr.  Thirlwall's  state¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  so  virulently  attacked,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  fact ;  that  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  ^  do,  at  present,  as 
‘  such,  contribute  nothing  to  the  end  ’  of  religious  education,  ‘or 
^  something  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  ac- 
‘  count.’  Thus,  as  to  Cambridge  University,  the  actual  state  of 
things  is  such,  that  the  legalised  admission  of  Dissenters  of  all 
classes  into  the  colleges,  would  involve  no  interference  with  the 
system  of  education,  no  compulsive  alteration  whatever  in  that 
respect. 

But  the  Cambridge  system,  Mr.  Denison  thinks  seriously  de¬ 
fective  and  objectionable  in  this  point  of  view ;  and  he  would  de¬ 
precate  the  admission  of  Dissenters  os  offering  an  insuprable 
i)arricr  to  the  improvements  which  very  many  members  of  that 
University  must  he  anxious  to  adopt.  At  Oxford,  also,  there  is 
admitted  to  be  still  much  room  for  improvement.  Mr.  Denison 
does  not  conceal  his  opinion,  that  ‘  a  fieavy  arrear  of  neglect  re- 
‘  mains  to  be  discharged,  and  that  much  of  the  laxity  of  opinion, 
‘  and  imperfect  sense  of  religious  obligation,  which  prevail  in  the 
‘  uppr  classes  of  society  in  this  country,  is  to  to  attributed 
‘  to  the  former  negligence  of  the  Universities  in  this  re8|)ect.’ 
From  the  very  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  fiowever, 
during  the  last  few  years^  Mr.  Denison  sanguinely  anticipates 
the  ha])])iest  effects.  The  improvement  in  the  moral  character 
of  the  University,  has,  he  says,  kept  pace  with  the  increasetl  at¬ 
tention  bestowed  upon  subjects  of  religion  ;  and  ‘  while  the  stu- 
‘  dents,  as  a  Iwdy,  in  the  present  day,  are  more  orderly  and  mo- 
‘  ral  than  they  were  formerly,  the  improvement  is  most  con- 
‘  spicuoiis  where  the  proper  religious  character  of  education  is 
‘  most  systematically  kept  in  view.’ 

Now,  if  the  admission  of  all  classes  of  Dissenters  to  the  col¬ 
leges  of  Oxford  would,  of  necessity,  ‘  shut  out  the  fair  pros|>ect 
‘  of  improvement’  which  thus  presents  itself,  and  even  render  it 
‘  impossible  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  plan  of  education  now 
‘  carried  on,’ — a  reason  would  be  made  out  against  their  admis¬ 
sion,  to  which  no  pious  or  conscientious  Dissenter  would  refuse 
to  yield.  Nay,  Dissenters,  equally  with  Churchmen,  would  de¬ 
precate  such  a  result.  But  we  arc  unable  to  see  why  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  as  at  all  probable,  much  less  as  inevitable.  Would 
the  presence  of  a  Dissenter  of  any  description  preclude  the  or- 
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iIumIox  tutor  frt)m  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  in  this 
respect?  Have  Dissenters,  as  a  body,  ever  contended  for  con¬ 
ducting  national  education  on  tlie  principles  of  free-masonr)',  to 
the  exclusion  alike  of  religion  and  juditics  ?  Ilut,  says  Mr.  De¬ 
nison  :  — 

‘  \Vc  neither  could  hircc  uj)on  Roman  Catholics,  Socinians,  or 
Quakers,  (to  sav  nothing  of  Jews,  or  avowed  infidels,  to  whom  the 
argunient  eqtially  applies,)  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  religitin  as 
we  hold  them  ;  nor  could  we  ttnich  religion  as  a  hare  abstraction,  to 
Ih;  accomnicMlated  by  each  to  the  varying  shades  of  his  own  belief ;  nor 
yet  would  it  Ik*  fitting  <»r  dectuit  or  profitable  to  any,  to  have  those  of 
a  different  faitli  from  ourselves  living  among  us  without  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  conscientious 
Dissenters  sliould  desire  this.' 

\Vc  SCO  nothing  to  frighten  us  in  this  thrcc-honicd  dilemma. 
If  it  were  worth  wliile  to  suj)posc  the  extreme  case  of  a  Jew,  a 
'I'lirk,  or  a  Hindoo  seeking  to  be  educated  in  one  of  our  Univer¬ 
sities,  we  should  say,  that,  without  adapting  either  the  rules  of  the 
University  or  the  metliod  of  instruction  to  the  ])ossible  occur¬ 
rence,  no  barm  could  result  from  a  partial  deviation  from  them  in 
favour  of  the  individual ;  the  rule  being,  in  the  excepted  case, 
more  honcuircd  in  the  breach  tlian  it  would  be  in  the  observance. 
As  to  an  avowed  infidel,  there  would  be  no  ])ractical  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  him,  as,  judging  from  ample  experience,  he  would 
KubscrilK*  the  articles,  attend  clia])cl,  and  go  through  the  required 
routine  without  scruple.  T^ct  us  then  coniine  our  attention  to  the 
cases  of  ('hristians  of  different  sects.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
the  supposed  difficulty  is  one  whicli  is  found  by  no  means  insiir- 
inountalde,  wlien  it  occurs,  and  it  does  not  unfrequently  occur,  in 
private  institutions.  We  happen  to  know  of  Dissenting  semi¬ 
naries  for  the  education  of  young  persons,  in  which  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  of  religion  forms  of  course  a  part  of  the  system, 
and  domestic  worsbi])  is  observed,  and  attendance  at  the  chapel 
on  the  Sunday  is  insisted  u])on,  but  in  which  are  found  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  partMits  belonging  to  the  Establishment  and  of  other  com- 
nhinions.  No  one  who  sends  his  child  to  such  a  school  expects 
that  the  course  of  instruction  or  the  regular  discipline  is  to  Im?  ac¬ 
commodated  to  his  own  views  and  predilections,  or  that  his  son  is  to 
Ih'  left  without  any  religious  training,  lest  he  sliould  .grow  up  a 
Dissenter.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  father,  being  a 
('hurchman,  express  a  wish  that  his  son  should  attend  the  wor¬ 
ship  at  ('hurch,  no  difficulty  would  he  felt  in  complying  with 
such  a  condition  ;  no  ofijection,  at  least,  would  be  raised  on  the 
ground  of  ]irinciple,  although,  in  the  case  of  children,  who  re¬ 
quire  constant  superintendence,  it  might  often  be  inexpedient. 
Now  let  us  suppose  the  child  of  a  Mohammedan  sent  to  the  same 
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school  by  a  forei^  parent  desirous  of  giving  his  son  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  education :  the  degree  to  which  such  a  child  should  conform, 
would  probably  be  the  matter  of  special  previous  arrangement ; 
but  propriety  would  dictate  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
should  not  be  /orm/  u}K)n  him, — that  his  should  be  an  excepted 
tTise,  in  which  much  might  be  left  to  depend  upon  the  option  of 
the  individual. 

When  Mr.  Denison  says,  he  would  not  give  up  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  system  of  education  in  the  Oxford  colleges, — that  he 
would  not  sacrifice  the  social  worship  or  any  of  the  institutions, 
in  order  to  aecommotlate  those  who  may  differ  from  them, — we 
are  not  disposed  to  blame  him ;  because,  judging  from  what  he 
says  elsewhere,  we  think  he  would  be  in  favour  of  any  reasonable 
relaxation  of  general  rules  to  meet  conscientious  objections. 

*  There  are  many  persons,'  he  justly  remarks,  ‘  who,  though 
‘  they  might  not  Ihj  able  to  declare  themselves  members  of  our 
^  Church,  or  to  subscril)e  to  all  its  Articles,  might  still  be  able 
‘  very  conscientiously  to  join  in  our  worship,  and  to  share  in  the 
‘  education  we  offer,  with  no  injury  to  us,  ajid  great  advantage 
‘  to  themselves.  All  such  I  would  gladly  see  received  among 
‘  us.**  (p.  oO.)  It  might,  he  admits,  be  feasible,  while  the  ex- 
auiinations  were  conducted  precisely  iis  at  ])resent  for  meml)ers  of 
the  Established  Church,  ‘  to  allow  Dissenters,  on  producing 
‘  })ro|)crly  authenticated  certificates  of  their  belonging  to  some 
^  other  Christian  denomination,  to  claim  an  exemption  from  ex- 
’  amination  on  any  points  in  respect  to  which  that  community 
‘  differed  from  ourselves ;  or,  what  would  l>e  the  best  plan,  (pro- 
‘  vided  always  that  the  ])reviou8  system  of  education  gave  security 
‘  for  fitting  religious  instruction,)  to  exempt  Dissenters  from  the 
‘  examination  in  divinity  altogether,  on  their  ])roducing  certificates 
‘  from  their  ])rivate  instructors  of  a  due  proficiency  therein.'  In 
the  same  s])irit  of  conciliation  and  enlightened  liberality  which 
dictated  these  paragraphs,  it  would  be  easy  to  obviate  every 
other  hypothetical  or  practical  difficulty. 

We  have  now  supplied  an  answer  t4)  the  affirmation  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  on  two  points  out  of  the  three,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  taken,  or  conceded,  by  the  two  learned  members  of  the 
rniversity  in  the  pamphlets  before  us.  As  to  the  third  point, 
the  closing  of  the  college  chajiel,  the  Reviewer  has  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  dis|)osing  of  this  argument.  Lord  Stanley,  it  is  re- 
markcxl  in  the  tone  of  lamentation,  ^  has  unhesitatingly  expressed 
‘  his  dissent  from  the  compulsory  attendance  of  students,  morning 
^  and  evening,  in  the  chapel  of  the  college.'  Rut,  ‘  if  attendance 
‘  were  not  compulsory,  we  all  know  it  soon  would  cease,  as  it  has 
‘  ceased  in  all  parish  churches  where  prayers  were  once  daily.' 
And  the  Reviewer  proceeds — whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  it  is 
liard  to  say — to  cite  Scri])turc  as  a  warr;uit  for  this  conipulHion— 
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Compel  them  to  come  in”;  a  perversion  of  the  text  borrowed 
either  mm  the  Romanists,  who  adduce  it  in  justification  of  per¬ 
secution,  or — from  Joe  Miller. 

There  is  something  so  repulsive  to  every  correct  feeling,  in 
compelling  a  reluctant  attendance  on  any  form  of  religious  worship, 
that  we  need  scarcely  insist  upon  the  point  as  it  l)ears  specially 
u|K)n  Dissenters.  If  the  daily  worship  were  of  an  impressive  and 
domestic  character,  attendance  might  safely  he  rendered  optional : 
the  truly  religious  would  not  cease  to  attend,  and  the  influence  of 
both  admonition  and  example  would  secure  the  voluntary  re¬ 
gularity  of  many  who  now  loathe  the  observance. 

Hut  why  should  it  he  forbidden  to  any  who  seek  the  benefit  of 
University  instruction,  to  domesticate  themselves  in  private  families, 
under  pro])er  restrictions  ?  Serious  objections  lie  against  the  mo¬ 
nastic  rides  of  the  colleges,  on  the  ground  of  the  tendency  of  such 
gregarious  associations ;  and  no  improvements  that  we  can  an¬ 
ticipate  in  the  internal  regulations  of  the  colleges,  are  likely,  in 
our  view,  to  render  them  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  advantages 
of  pariiital  oversight  and  domestic  privacy.  We  are  not  unaware 
of  the  abuses  connected  with  ])rivate  lodging  houses  for  students, 
or  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  salutary  regulations  on  those  re¬ 
siding  without  the  college  enclosure;  but  we  think  that  this 
affords  no  sutticient  justification  of  making  residence  in  one  of 
these  Protestant  convents,  a  shie  qud  non.  At  all  events,  upon 
the  I  word’s  day,  there  must  be  no  restriction  laid  upon  the 
members  of  Dissenting  communions.  Were  a  certificate  of 
regular  atumdance  at  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship,  accepted  as  a 
dispensation  from  attendance  at  church,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
but  the  pious  and  conscientious  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege. 

And  now  let  us,  in  conclusion,  briefly  address  ourselves  to  the 
question  put  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer — ‘  With  respect  to 
‘  iv/fgion,  how  would  that  fare  under  such  a  system  Dean 
Turton  has,  as  our  readers  are  aware  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  the  history'  of  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Northampton 
and  Daventry  is  held  up  as  an  illustration  of  the  fital  conse¬ 
quences  to  religion  which  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  ix^rsons,  without  regard  to  their  religious  opinions,  to 
certain  degree's  in  the  Universities.  Professor  I^ee  has  replied 
to  the  Dean,  and  shewn  that,  at  Cambridge  at  least,  where  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Articles  is  not  required  as  a  condition  of  matricu¬ 
lation,  admission  is  as  open  to  all  comers  as  it  was  at  Daventry. 
Hut  ‘  the  jierilous  imxle  of  lecturing  set  up  by  Dr.  Doddridge,’ 
was  by  no  means  necessitated  by  any  laxncss  in  the  terms  of  ad- 
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mission.  We  regard  the  mode  of  lecturing  adopted  by  that 
admirable  man,  as  a  most  unhappy  error;  but  it  was  not  peculiar 
to  his  academy ;  and  it  might  probably  be  shewn,  that  a  less 
faulty  system  of  lecturing  on  theological  subjects  did  not,  at  the 
same  period,  obtain  in  either  of  the  orthodox  universities.  There 
have  been 'Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  whose  orthodoxy,  in  spite 
of  their  subscription  to  the  Articles,  has  liceu  more  than  question* 
able ;  and  divinity  lectures  have  been  delivered  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  system,  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  regarded  as  less 
‘  pt'riloiLs’  than  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Nay,  Professor 
Lee  states,  that  ‘  no  such  course  of  theological  study  is  engaged 
in,'  at  Cambridge,  even  by  the  young  men  destined  for  the  Church, 

‘  as  his  reasonings  and  statements  require.’  A  very  large  pro- 
jwrtion  of  them  ‘  arc  actually  spending  the  far  greater  part  of 
‘  their  time  in  idleness,  if  not  in  the  acquirement  of  habits  which 
‘  must  l)e  an  injury  both  to  themselves  and  to  society  in  after-life.’ 
If,  then,  there  arc  no  existing  securities,  such  as  Dean  Turton’s 
argument  assumes,  against  the  indiscriminate  admission  and  the 
faulty  system  to  which  have  been  ascrilK'd  the  decline  of  the 
Dissenting  Academy  from  theological  ortho<loxy, — if  the  same 
lax  principles  have  prevailed  in  the  Universities  under  the  re¬ 
strictive  system, — if  Cambridge,  as  w'ell  as  Daventry,  has  had  its 
Arian  or  semi-Arian  tutors  and  professors, — and  if,  as  we  must 
contend,  it  is  still  more  true  of  both  Universities  than  it  was  of 
the  Daventry  Academy,  that  ‘  the  majority  of  such  as  have  been 
‘  educated  there,  have  become  more  distinguished  for  their 
‘  learning  than  for  the  fervour  of  their  piety  or  the  purity  of  their 
‘  doctrine,’  * — what  becomes  of  the  alarming  argument  of  the 

•  The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Review  arc  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
sequel  to  the  hi.story  of  the  Daventry  Academy.  When  Mr.  Relsham, 
in  l/dlf  was  chosen  os  the  successor  of  Mr.  Robins,  he  was,  as  he 
himself  states  in  his  Life  of  Lindsey,  *  a  minister  whose  principles 
*  were  known  to  be  what  is  commonly  called  evangelical.*  When,  in 
IJdlb  he  decidedly  adopted  sentiments  of  an  opposite  character,  he 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Trustees,  which  was  accepted,  as  he  him¬ 
self  remarks,  ‘  with  great  propriety.*  Are  there  no  instances  of  a 
similar  change  taking  place  in  tne  sentiments  of  University  professors 
and  iKMieticed  clergj'men  ?  The  example  of  Mr.  Belsham  was  un¬ 
fortunately  lost  upon  his  successor ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Trustees 
discover  that  the  theological  opinions  taught  by  Mr.  Horsey  were 
adverse  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  than,  as  honest  men,  they  resolved 
on  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  deposed  the  tutor,  and 
dissolved  the  academy.  In  1 however,  arrangements  were  made 
for  reviving  it  iu  conformity  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Coward,  its  chief 
Wnefactor  ;  jiremises  were  taken  at  Wymondlcy,  Herts;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Parry  was  ajqioiiited  the  theological  president.  Tlic  Wymondlcy 
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Regius  Professor,  founded  upon  this  supposed  precedent  ?  TW 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  University  degrees  would  render 
necessary  any  ‘  perilous  mode  of  lecturing’,  he  has  altogether 
failed  to  shew ;  and  we  might  |)erhapK  call  upm  him  to  prove, 
that  no  peril  can  await  the  theological  student  under  the  present 
race  of  University  tutors  ami  professors.  Hut  we  forliear,  re¬ 
joicing  to  believe  that  ‘  the  study  of  divinity  in  Cambridge  has 
‘  of  late  years  incretiseil,’  and  that  evangelical  religion  is  not  now 
pro8cril)ed  at  ()xford.  We  cannot  Iwlieve,  however,  that  the 
ailmission  of  Dissenters  would  be  at  all  likely  to  impede  the 
progress  of  these  salutary  reforms. 

We  cannot  take  leave  4)f  the  subject,  without  again  expressing 
our  satisfaction  at  the  libend  and  conciliatory  spirit  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  pamphlets  of  the  two  learned  and  reverend  members 
of  Oxford  University,  from  most  of  the  ])ublications  which  have 
appeareil  on  the  side  of  the  Kstablishment.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  meet  our  respected  opponents  in  a  similar  spirit ;  and  we 
hope  that  we  have  supported  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
that  the  great  IxHly  of  i'rotestant  Dissenters  desire  nothing 
except  what  can  lie  proved  to  lie  morally  right.  If  there  are  any 
individuals  who  are  desinms  of  banishing  sound  scriptural  in¬ 
struction  from  the  universities, — of  divorcing  religion  and  Icaniing, 
— of  im{M)sing  up«>n  the  instructors  of  the  rising  generation  an  ab¬ 
stinence  from  all  reference  to  the  great  doctrines  of  Revelation, — 
who  seek  to  banish  from  National  Kducation  not  merely  oaths, 
and  tests,  and  creeds,  tlie  spurious  and  delusive  safeguards  of 
technical  orthoiloxy,  but  the  recognition  of  those  cardinal  truths 


Aeaileniy,  which  must  he  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Academical 
Institution  at  Northampton,  maintmned,  under  Mr.  Parrv,  and  his 
HUCCTHjwirs  in  the  theohigical  ciiair,  the  character  of  unquestioned 
orthtnloxy,  up  to  its  recent  removal  to  the  metropolis.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ijondon  University  otfering  the  opportunity  of  combining 
the  thwdogical  education  and  donn^tic  discipline  of  the  Institution, 
with  the  literary  advant.iges  of  a  university,  the  Trusti'cs  determines!, 
in  to  MTure  pnmiises  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  pos- 

st'Hsion  was  taken  in  the  following  yimr.  This  Tht*ologi cal  Institution 
has  now  receivtsl  the  name  of  its  principal  founder,  and  is  called 
Uownnl  Colh»gt\  'I'he  Kev.  Thomas  IMorell,  who  has  presided  over 
the  acatlemy  with  much  honour  and  usefulness  since  18*21,  continues 
to  sui)erintcntl  and  direct  the  thtvdogicil  pursuits  of  the  students  and 
to  instruct  them,  csmformably  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  ‘  in  the  true 

*  go>|>el  dt»clrines,  according  as  the  same  are  explained  in  the  As- 
‘  semhly’s  C’atechism,  and  in  that  method  of  church  discipline  which 

*  is  pracliMMl  by  the  congregational  churches.*  See  Uongrepitiuiial 
Magazine,  18IV4.  pp.  12*.) — I  A3. 
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which  distinguish  ('hristianity  as  a  scheme  of  mercy  to  fallen  man, 
—the  IVotesUiit  Dissenters  of  this  country  have  no  sympathy 
with  sucli  nefarious  schemes.  We  wish  to  lay  no  broader  or 
more  liU'ral  Iwsis  for  national  eilucation,  whether  in  the  humbler 
schools  of  elementary  instruction  or  in  our  halls  and  colleges, 
tlian  would  comprehend,  without  injustice  to  any  parties,  the 
fundamental  truths  in  Vrhich  Kpiscopalians,  Wesleyans,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  and  Haptists  are  substantially  agreed.  Our  earnest 
desire  is  to  sec  Christianity  rescued  from  the  degrading  shackles 
of  sectarianism  ;  hut  never  may  our  national  schools  cease  to  be 
characterised  by  the  profession  of  the  national  faith  f  Upon  this 
point,  we  think  that  it  becomes  Protestant  Dissenters  to  be  so 
explicit  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  misapprehension ;  and  we  have 
much  ])leasurc  in  referring  our  readers,  for  an  able  and  distinct 
ex])osition  of  the  true  principle  which  ought  to  govern  the  system 
of  National  Education,  to  'J'hree  Letters  addressed  to  Lord  John 
Uussell,  and  inserted  some  time  ago  in  the  I’atriot  Newspaper.* 
We  know  not  whether  they  have  ap}>eared  in  any  other  form. 
At  all  events,  no  a]>ology  can  l)e  necessary  for  introducing,  as  an 
ap|)ro])riate  close  to  the  prestmt  article,  the  following  judicious 
remarks,  which,  though  not  intended  to  bc'ar  upon  the  system  of 
university  education,  will  fairly  apply  to  it. 

In  the  third  Letter,  the  Writer  proceeds  to  meet  an  objection 
l<»  the  ])rinciple  he  has  been  laying  down,  arising  from  ‘  the 
‘  assum])tion  that  any  general  plan  of  Scri])tural  instruction  would 
‘  be  felt  as  an  injustice  by  the  Jew,  tlie  Catholic,  and  the  Frcc- 
‘  tliinker.  1  admit,’  he  says,  ‘  the  dilliculty  at  once,  and  would 
‘  not  impose  a  single  text  upon  any  of  them. 

‘  The  mind  can  never  he  forced,  and  Truth  can  gain  nothing  by  the 
support  of  any  jK)\ver  which  does  not  add  to  its  evidence.  But  nei¬ 
ther  woidd  1  concede  to  them  the  riglit  imposing  their  schemes  of 
philosophic  indifference  upon  others.  Irreligioii  cun  sometimes  be  as 
intolerant  as  bigotry ;  und  it  is  never  more  m),  than  when  it  modestly 
requires  the  whole  community  to  adopt  its  own  “  cold  negation  ’*  as 
the  basis  of  elemenUiry  instruction.  Yet  this,  my  Lord,  would  \te 
the  plain  working  of  anv  system  which  should  either  banish  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  or  forbid  the  inculcation  (»f  the  vital  truths  of  the  Gos|)el.  This 
would  inevitably  Ik*  the  character  of  instructions  basetl  only  u()on  the 
moral  and  preceptive  portions  of  the  Divine  Record,  or  imparted 
without  any  reference  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  or  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

*  Such  a  system  might,  ])erhaps,  please  oue  party, — it  could  not  sa¬ 
tisfy  ainf  other.  The  Jew  und  the  Catholic,  if  found  among  its  ml- 


*  We  shall  not  do  wrong,  we  hoja',  in  ascribing  them  to  the  jwn  of 
Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  to  the  British  and  F'oreign  School  Sinriety. 
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viir.iti’s,  Ktill  take  rsjiccial  care  that  their  children  wen'  not 

|mrtiikers  of  its  privilejji's.  Kach  would  establish  schools  w1h*pp  they 
iinVht  train  up  their  childn*n  according  to  the  light  enjoyed  by  them- 
M'lvt's:  l)oth  would  ilisclaiin  the  idle  notion  that  the  interests  of  Truth 
could  ever  be  sul>served  by  children  bi'iiig  permitted  to  grow  up  un- 
biassetl  as  to  their  religious  taith. 

*  This  falsi*  principle, — the  supjHJsed  impropriety  of  biassing  chil¬ 
dren  iis  to  their  religious  faith,  has,  1  fear,  no  slight  hold  upon  those 
who  would  consider  it  enough  for  the  liiblc  to  be  read,  even  in  the 
absence  (»f  all  evidence  that  its  contents  were  understood.  My  Lord, 
I  cannot  divine  the  advantage  that  in  this  case  could  be  expected  to 
result.  There  is  no  mystic  charm  alxuit  the  phraseology  of  Holy 
Writ,  by  which  impressions  are  produced  irrespective  of  the  intellect : 
the  mind  must  be  eidightened,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  affected.  The 
'IVacher  ought  not  therefore  to  be  pri'vented  from  ])ursuiiig  such  a 
course  of  interrog:iti<»n  as  he  may  deem  lM*st  ada]»ted  to  attain  that 
einl  ;  he  couhl  not  etliciently  communicate  religious  Truth,  while  de- 
liarred  the  liberty  of  (piestioiiing  the  pupil  as  to  the  plain  grani- 
matie.il  meaning  of  the  text,  whether  the  j>assage  involved  a  precept 
or  a  ihn'trine, — whetlier  it  was  found  in  the  (lospels  or  in  the  Kpistles. 
Far  less  could  any  compromise  with  regard  to  ])articular  doctrines  he 

b»r  a  moment  admitted . Against  a  system  of  this  kind,  my 

liord,  the  ('hurch  of  Ihigland  would  have  a  right  to  ])rotest  ;  t‘very 
Dissenting  community,  with  but  one  exception,  would  most  loudly 
protest  ;  for  it  would  be  sacrificing  the  ])rinciples  and  honest  convic¬ 
tions  of  thefii  all,  to  a  philosophy  (falsely  so  called)  which  is  tin*  olf- 
spring  of  a  day,  and  which  can  endure  but  for  a  night. 

*  If,  then,  we  reject  at  oiuv  all  compromise  with  regard  to  the  Scrij)- 
tUH's,  as  invtdving  more  extensive  injustice  than  the  apparent  unfair¬ 
ness  we  wouhl  avoid,  the  question  returns.  How  is  the  difficulty  to  be 
tleah  with?  My  Ijonl,  1  know  of  noway  in  which  it  can  liy  any 
possibility  In*  overcome,  except  by  siH'cial  provision  b>r  the  ])rotec^ion 
of  the  dissidents, — entire  and  complete  exemption  from  all  imposition. 
'I’he  case  is  an  extreme  one,  and  can  only  be  met  by  the  general  obser¬ 
vation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  effect  any  great  national  im- 
jirovement,  without  afl’ecting,  in  some  degree,  ]mrticular  interests,  and 
inflicting  ]>artial  wrong.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  shew,  that, 
by  a  system  of  education,  the  character  of  which  should  Ik*  Scriptural, 
yet  nnsi'etarian,  the  inconvenience  is  felt  by  the  least  iiossible  number 
of  individuals,  and  that  it  would  lie  incn'used,  not  lessened,  by  di¬ 
minishing  the  amount  of  religious  instruction. 

‘  Your  Lordship  will  have  obst'rved,  that,  throughout  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  taken  the  liln'rty  to  make,  I  have  assumed  the  fact, 
that  the  great  leading  diictrines  of  the  (lospel  are  taught  wherever  the 
plain  and  obvious, — the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  authorized  trans¬ 
lation  is  fairly  impresst'd  ujion  the  mind  ;  that  such  a  result  cannot, 
without  a  sjHvies  of  fraud,  be  in  any  way  avoided  ;  ami  further,  tliat 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  Religious  Truth  can  lie  satisfactorily 
ctunmunicated  in  our  elementary  sclnmls  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  po- 
|)ulatiou.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  dispute  the  possibility  of  effect¬ 
ing  the  object  in  this  way.  I  wish  the  objector  would  but  make  the 
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attoinpt ;  he  would  soon  come  to  acknowledge  the  almost  incalculable 
three  of  that  exclamation  of  Chilling  worth’s,  “  The  l^ble  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Protestants.” 

•  Put  while,  my  Lord,  I  urn  thus  earnest  in  urging  the  im{K)rtance 
of  a  general  system  of  Scriptural  education,  I  am  by  no  means  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  great  practical  dithciilties  which  at  present  emlmrrass  the 
question.  The  time  for  making  the  ex|H*riment  is  not  yet  come.  To 
enter,  therehire,  into  detail,  for  the  purjM)se  of  shewing  how  such  a 
system  might  la^st  be  made  to  work,  would  Imj  foreign  to  my  present 
pnr|H»se  and  tedious  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  with  the  principle,  not 
the  detail,  that  I  have  to  do.  IMy  great  object  has  been  to  shew,  that 
lilH»rality  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  ndigion,  does  in>t  nt'cessurily  re¬ 
sult  in  Latitudinariiuiisin  ; — that  unity  in  all  essential  |M>intH  of  faith 
and  practice,  in  spite  of  sectarian  divisions,  still  pervades  tlie  great 
iHsly  of  C'hristians  in  our  laud  ; — and  that  since  creeds  and  catechisms 
can  no  longer  be  imposed,  there  is  but  one  way  open  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  religious  instruction  in  connexion  with  any  ])lan  of  Na¬ 
tional  Kducation,  viz.,  the  free,  unfettered  use  of  the  Pible.  If  I  have 
in  any  degree  succeeded  in  illustrating  these  points,  iny  end  will  be 
attained. 

‘  My  Lord,  I  am  desirous  that  Churchmen  espt'ciallv  should  lay  the 
position  in  which  we  are  placed  seriously  to  heart,  ’llie  strength  of 
the  Church  of  Lngland  does  not  consist  in  the  jHwsession  of  any  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  w  ith  which  the  State  may  at  present  fence  her  round ; 
but  in  the  piety  and  the  zeal  of  her  clergy  and  her  people.  Her  life 
is  not  in  her  Liturgy,  how'ever  excellent,  (and  I  am  one  of  its  most 
fervent  admirers,)  nor  in  her  creeds,  nor  in  her  catechisms;  but  in  the 
vigour  W'ith  which  those  great  doctrines  which  slie  holds  in  common 
with  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Christendom,  are  inculcated  in  her 
pulpits  and  her  schools.  These,  based  on  eternal  Truth,  w’ill  live 
when  creeds  and  catechisms  shall  be  forgotten.  It  is  for  these  great 
truths  alone  that  1  am  concerned  ;  and  I  pray  (tod  that  the  day  may 
be  far  distant,  w’hen  the  inculcation  of  them  in  all  our  elementary 
Schools  may  be  endangered,  or  forbidden,  by  the  perverse  assertion, 
that  they  are  inseparable  from  the  time-hallowed  symbols  in  whicli  for 
ages  they  have  been  enfolded  and  preserved.** 

Hut  liuw  stands  the  case,  as  regards  religious  iustruction,  with 
our  great  public  schools.^  AW*  dare  not  now  toucli  upon  the 
awful  subject.  There  is  tlic  fountain  head  of  national  impiety 
and  profligacy. 

\Vc  propose,  in  our  next  Number,  to  advert  to  the  other  tojiics 
of  discussion  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


it 
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Art.  II.  Miscellanies.  Hy  the  Author  of  ‘‘The  Sketch- Ibnik.” 
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IjoiuIoii, 

l/ril()r(»ll  this  is  a  ])lcasaiu  volume,  interestingly  written 
and  skilfully  manaj^ed,  we  cannot  say  tliat  wc  tliink  it  quite 
worthy  of  Wasliington  Irvinj',  nor  that  it  can  claim  to  take  ]>laee 
hv  the  .Sketch-book  and  the  Knickerlmeker.  And  yet,  this  is 
hut  unjxracious  criticism  ;  for,  after  all,  these  ‘  Miscellanies’  con¬ 
tain,  without  promise  or  pretension,  a  lar^c  infusion  of  the  pure 
taste,  ri^ht  feelim^,  and  lively  com])osition  wliieh  have  given  and 
secured  to  liim  so  much  sound  ])0])ularity  both  in  the  Old  (’ountrv 
and  tlie  New.  Here  is  the  same  sure  tact  in  tlic  liushanding  (»f 
his  resources,  and  in  the  distribution  of  liis  materials ;  the  same 
admirable  keeping  and  contrast  in  the  management  of  his  elia- 
raeters ;  the  same  judicious  regard  to  succession  and  opposition 
in  liis  mixture  i>f  description,  action,  and  individualization  ;  with 
the  same  rich  and  harmonimis  ^lazin^''  enqdoyed  to  blend  ami 
soften  down  whatever  migl’t  be  harsh  or  glaring  in  colour,  'i'here 
are,  in  trutli,  very  few  writers  of  the  ])resent  day  who  could  liave 
made  out  of  a  month’s  journey  in  the  American  wilderness, 
witliout  the  hel]>  of  cither  geology,  botany,  ornitlmlogy,  or  any 
of  the  fashi(»nahle  varnish  of  science,  a  hook  of  three  hundred 
]>ages,  which  lie  who  takes  u]),  will  not  willingly  lay  down.  Put 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  way,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  is  to 
furnisli  the  iiupiirer  with  the  means  of  forming  liis  own  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  wc  shall  proceed,  witliout  further  ])relection,  to  give  a 
brief  and  ilhiNtratial  sketch  of  the  ‘Tt'ur’  itself,  which,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  douniey  of  Obeidah,  began  in  fair  weather,  and 
ended  in  foul. 

Hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  lie  the  tracts  which 
have  ohtaineil  the  comprehensive  designation  of  the  Far  West ; 
a  sort  of  tlehatcahle  gnnind,  where  the  Osages  and  the  (Teeks, 
with  other  of  the  half-tamed  savages  who  maintain  a  reluctant 
intercourse  with  the  system  of  civilization  which  is  daily  and 
hourly  advancing  its  encroachments  on  their  limits,  have  yet  the 
])rivilege  of  ranging  without  fear  or  restraint,  excepting  such  as 
may  he  inqioscd  by  the  wild  and  fcr<»eious  habits  of  their  own 
races.  'I'hcse  fertile  regions,  where  the  elk  and  the  hullalo  still 
abound,  and  the  wild  horse  ranges  in  numerous  herds,  are,  in 
fact,  not  tmly  a  general  hunting-ground,  hut  a  lawless  frontier, 
where  the  Pawnees  and  other  of  the  indc])endent  tribes  of  Red 
Men,  sound  conservatives,  enemies  to  innovation,  still  keep  up 
the  good  old  customs  of  Indian  warfare, — the  stealthy  march,  the 
unsparing  massacre,  the  arrow  or  the  rille-shot  at  distance,  the 
hatchet  and  the  scal])ing-knifc  hand  to  hand.  The  level  of  these 
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tracts  is  almost  invariably  low,  and  they  are  abundantly  watered 
bv  the  Arkansas,  the  Grand  ('anadian,  the  Red  River,  and  their 
tributaries. 

Such  were  the  localities  to  the  exploration  of  which,  in  ()ctol)er, 
1J>.‘^:?,  Mr.  Irving  addressed  himself,  in  the  company  of  two  or 
three  curious  adventurers  like  himself,  and  under  the  protection 
of  an  escort  of  mounted  rangers  accompanying  a  government 
commission.  Without  pausing  to  describe  the  virtuoso  travellers 
who  were  of  the  party,  we  shall  at  once  introduce  our  readers  to 
one  of  the  ])ersons  of  the  drama  who  well  deserves  a  ])aragraph 
to  himself. 

‘  I  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed  a  ])ersouage  of  inferior  rank,  hut 
of  all-]»ervading  and  all-prevalent  imjMirtance ;  tlie  scpiire,  the  grtNiin, 
the  cook,  the  tent-man,  in  a  word,  the  factotum,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
universal  meddler  and  marj>lot,  of  our  j)artv.  'riiis  was  a  little 
swartiiy.  meagre,  wiry  French  ('reole,  named  iVntoine,  hut  familiarly 
(hihlu’d  Tonish  :  a  kind  of  (iil  Rlas  of  the  fnmtier,  who  had  passed  a 
scrainhling  life,  sometimes  among  white  men,  sometimes  among  In¬ 
dians  ;  sometimes  hi  the  employ  of  tniders,  missitniaries,  and  Indian 
agents;  sometimes  mingling  with  the  Osage  hunters.  We  pickeil 
him  uj>  at  St.  fj»)uis,  near  which  he  has  a  small  farm,  an  Indian  wife, 
anil  a  hrood  of  half-hlood  children.  According  to  his  ow'ii  account, 
however,  he  had  a  wife  in  every  tribe:  in  fact,  if  all  that  this  little 
vagabond  said  of  himself  were  to  he  believed,  he  was  witiiout  morals, 
witlmut  caste,  witiiout  creed,  without  country,  and  even  without  lan¬ 
guage,  for  he  s])oke  a  Rahylonish  jargon  of  mingled  French,  lOnglish, 
and  Osage.  He  was,  wdthal,  a  notorious  braggart,  and  a  liar  of  the 
first  water.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  him  vajiour  and  gasconade  about 
his  terrible  exploits  and  hair-breadth  escapes  in  war  and  hunting.  In 
the  midst  of  his  volubility,  he  was  prone  to  be  seized  by  a  spasmodic 
gasping,  as  if  the  sjirings  of  his  jaws  were  suddenly  unhinged  ;  but 
1  am  apt  to  think  it  was  caused  liy  some  falseluMid  that  stuck  in  his 
tliroat,  for  I  generally  remarked  that,  immediately  afterwards,  there 
bolted  forth  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude.' 

'I'lic  village  whence  they  started,  presented  an  animated  scene. 
'Die  lofty  and  statiic-like  Osage,  the  tawdrily  decorated  (’reek, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  frontier  life,  were  jiicturcsquely  grouped 
and  variously  employed. 

‘  The  hhicksiiiith’s  shed,  in  particular,  was  a  scene  of  preparation. 
A  strapping  negro  was  shoeing  u  horse  ;  tw’o  half-hreeds  were  fabricating 
iron  sjaMuis  in  which  to  melt  lead  for  bullets.  An  old  trapjHT,  in 
leathern  huntiiig-frc»ck  arid  nioceasins,  hud  placed  his  riHc  against  a 
w'urk-beiich,  while  he  superintended  the  o{HTation,  and  gossip|>ed 
about  his  hunting  exploits ;  several  large  dogs  were  lounging  in  and 
out  of  the  shop  or  sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  while  a  little  car,  with 
head  cocked  on  one  side,  and  one  ear  erect,  w'as  watching,  wdth  that 
curiosity  common  to  little  dogs,  the  progress  of  shoeing  the  horse,  us 
if  studying  the  art,  or  waiting  for  his  turn  to  be  shinl.* 
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Like  all  such  wayward  sul^ects.  Monsieur  "ronish  seems  Ui 
have  been  made  a  universal  pet,  laughed  at  and  humoured.  lie 
was  sufferctl  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  liked,  and  to  that  delightful 
])nvilege  he  did  not  fail  to  give  a  ver)’  lilxiral  interpretation.  He 
was,  however,  useful  on  the  whole;  and  though  his  esen fxfdes 
frequently  interfered  with  the  suceesa  of  better  arrangements,  l»e 
went  on  much  ;is  usual,  assigned  his  mishaps  to  the  awkwardness 
of  t)thers;  and  when  no  excuse,  cither  plausible  or  impudent,  was 
at  hand,  he  never  failtxi  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  disgrace, 
hy  fierce  flagellation  of  the  hapless  pack-horses  committed  to  his 
care.  There  was  another  attache^  a  personage  of  a  very  diflen  iu 
stamp,  Pierre  Beatte  hy  name;  a  hybrid  equally  divided  lx‘tween 
French  and  ()«agr,  hut,  in  habits  and  impulses,  more  allied  to 
the  savage  tlian  the  civilized  half  of  his  parentage.  His  jx)rtrait 
is  not  captivating. 

'  I  confess  I  did  not  like  his  hH)ks  when  he  was  first  pointed  out  to 
me.  He  was  lounging  about  in  an  old  hunting  fnK'k  and  metusses, 
or  leggings,  of  dtsT  skin  soiled  and  greased,  and  almost  japanned  hy 
constant  ust*.  He  was  apparently  about  thirty-six  years  of  ag<‘,  square 
and  strongly  built.  His  featun‘s  were  not  bad,  lH*ing  shaped  not  un¬ 
like  those  Napoleon  ;  but  sharptmed  up,  with  high  Indian  clu'ek- 
l>ones.  perhaps  the  dusky  greenish  hue  of  his  conqdexion  added  to 
his  resemblance  to  an  old  bronze  bust  I  had  seen  of  the  Kmperor. 
He  had,  however,  a  sallow,  saturnine  oxj)res.sion,  set  otf  by  a  sUuchcd 
wo<)Uen  hat,  and  elf-locks  that  hung  alxait  his  ears.  Such  wa.H  the 
appearance  of  the  man,  and  his  mminers  were  equally  unprepossi^ssing. 
lie  w;is  cobl  and  lactmic  ;  made  no  promises  nor  professions  ;  stated 
the  terms  he  n*quired  for  the  services  of  himself  and  his  horse,  which 
we  thought  rather  high,  hut  he  sh»)wed  no  disp<»sition  to  alnite  them, 
nor  any  anxii'ty  to  secure  our  employ.* 

Vet,  this  man  proved  serviceable  and  trustworthy,  while  the 
little  rascally  Frenchman,  save  in  his  capacity  of  cook,  and  some¬ 
times  even  in  that,  did  less  good  than  mischief.  Both  4)f  them, 
though  Beattc  was  the  only  skilful  practitioner,  hunted  the  wild 
horse  by  means  of  the  /ariaf^  equivalent  to  the  fnssn  of  South 
America,  tlumgh  neither  so  vigorously  nor  so  gracefully  employed 
;is  hy  tlie  Spanish  hunter.  I'hc  party  was  at  length  collectetl; 
the  cx|)cditiou  set  forth ;  and  its  progress  is  descrilxai  hy  Mr. 
Irving  with  all  the  happy  and  unexaggeratetl  ease  and  distinct¬ 
ness  which  have  given  him  celebrity  as  one  ot*  the  most  skillul 
pen -anil-ink  artists  of  the  day.  Circumstances  which  others 
would  pass  hy  as  trifling,  he  converts  to  valuable  purpose.  With 
a  few  masu*rlv  touches,  he  can  give  interest  to  the  slightest  in- 
rident :  a  horse  lost  and  found,  a  wounded  elk,  a  stray-dog,  arc 
in  his  hand,  effective  epistxies.  Wc  take  the  last  for  an  instance, 
not  as  the  hi»st,  hut  the  most  brief. 
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‘  As  wo  were  i^assiiig  tliniugh  a  forest,  we  were  met  l>y  a  forlorn, 
lialf-famislied  dog,  who  came  ramhiing  along  the  trail,  with  induined 
eves  and  U'wildered  hH)k.  Though  nearly  trainphnl  upon  l)y  the  fore- 
iiHist  rangers,  he  t<H>k  notice  ot  no  one,  but  rambled  heedlessly  among 
the  horses.  The  cry  of  “  nnul  dt>g !  ”  was  immediately  niised,  and  one 
of  tlie  rangers  levelled  his  riHe,  but  was  stayed  by  the  ever  ready 
humanity  of  the  Commissioner.  “  He  is  blind!”  Siiid  he;  ‘'it  is  the 
d<»g  of  some  |HM»r  Indian,  following  his  master  by  the  scout.  It  would 
1m>  a  shame  to  kill  so  faithful  an  animal.”  The  ranger  shouldered  his 
ririe,  the  dog  blundered  blindly  through  tlie  cavalcade  unhurt,  and 
ki'i'ping  his  nose  to  the  ground,  continued  his  course  along  the  trail, 
In'ing  a  rare  instance  of  a  dog  surviving  a  bad  name.' 

On  went  the  party,  over  hill  and  dale,  rock  and  plain,  through 
brake  and  briar,  forest  and  prairie,  amid  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
the  hunter's  life,  alert  and  joyous,  with  the  daily  alternations  of 
the  march,  the  chase,  the  halt,  and  the  bivouac,  ('ommonly, 
the  larder  was  well  supplied:  venison  and  game  alHUindcd;  and  a 
tough  steak  of  buffalo  beef  was  satisfactorily  discussed  when 
tenderer  and  more  savoury  fare  was  not  at  hand.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  and  cs|>ecially  towards  the  termination  of  the  journey, 
they  were  on  short  allowance ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  merry 
life,  and  might  remind  Mr.  Irving  at  least,  if  not  liis  companions, 
of  the  olden  tales  touching  tlie  wemd  of  Ardennes  and  the  free 
rangers  of  Sherwood  Forest.  We  shall  give  one  more  example 
of  Mr.  l.'s  descriptive  and  decorative  faculty  ;  scenery  and  legend 
skilfully  combiiuxl. 

‘  As  the  night  thickened,  the  huge  fires  became  more  and  more 
lumimms,  lighting  up  masses  of  the  overhanging  foliage,  and  leaving 
other  parts  of  the  grove  in  deep  gliKun.  Every  fire  hud  its  goblin 
gronpe  around  it  ;  while  the  tethered  horses  were  dimly  ieen,  like 
spectres,  among  the  thickets,  excepting  that  here  and  there  a  gray  one 
stiHul  out  in  bright  relief.  The  grove,  thus  fitfully  lighted  up  by  the 
ruddy  glare  of  the  fires,  resembled  a  vast  leafy  dome,  w'ulled  in  by 
oj)ake  tlarkness ;  but  every  now  and  then  two  or  three  quivering  flashes 
<»t'  lightning,  in  quick  succession,  would  suddenly  reveal  a  vast  chuni- 
paign  country,  where  fields,  and  forests,  and  running  streams,  would 
start,  as  it  were,  into  existence  for  a  few  brief  si'conds,  and  before  the 
eye  could  ascertain  them,  vanish  again  into  gloom. 

‘  A  thunder-storm  on  a  prairie,  as  uj)on  the  ocean,  derive**  grandeur 
and  sublimity  from  the  wild  and  Ixmndless  waste  over  which  it  rage* 
and  bellows.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  awful  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  should  be  objects  of  superstitious  reverence  to  the  poor  savages, 
and  that  they  should  consider  the  thunder  the  angry  voice  of  the 
(treat  Spirit.  As  our  half-bre<*ds  sat  gossiping  round  the  fire,  I 
drew  from  them  some  of  the  notions  entcrlaim*d  on  the  subject  by 
their  Indian  friends.  'I’he  latter  declare  that  extinguished  thtinder- 
Isdts  are  sometimes  iiicked  up  by  hunters  on  the  prairies,  who  use 
tliem  for  the  heads  ot  arrows  and  lances ;  and  that  any  warrior  thus 
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armed  is  invincible.  Shotild  a  thunder-storm  occur,  however,  dnring 
Iwittlr,  he  is  liable  to  Ik*  carried  away  by  the  thunder  and  never  heard 
of  more.  \  warrior  of  the  Konza  triln?,  hunting  on  a  prairie,  was 
overtaken  bv  a  storm,  and  struck  <lown  .s«‘nHeless  l)y  the  thunder.  On 
reciiverin^,  he  Indield  the  thiinderlndt  Ivin^  (»n  the  <;round,  and  a  horse 
standiiijii  beside  it.  Snatchiiit;  up  llie  bolt,  he  snr m;;  upon  the  horse, 
but  ftmnd,  t«M»  late,  that  he  had  lM*stro<le  the  li;jjhtnin»4.  In  an  instant 
he  was  whiskeil  awav  over  prairies,  and  forests,  and  streams,  and 
des<»rts,  \intil  he  was  fluntx  s»*nseless  at  the  f*M)t  of  the  R«K‘kv  Moun¬ 
tains,  from  whence,  on  nroverin*;,  it  took  him  several  months  to 
return  to  his  own  people.  This  storv  remimled  me  of  an  Indian  tra- 
ilition,  relat**d  by  a  traveller,  of  the  fate  of  a  warrior,  who  sjiw'  the 
thunder  Ivin^  upon  the  ;^round,  with  a  beautifully  wrought  imKcasin 
on  each  side  of  it.  Thinkinj^  he  had  found  a  prize,  he  put  on 
the  imKa'asins,  but  they  bore  him  aw’ay  to  the  laml  t)f  spirits,  from 
whence  he  m‘ver  returned.’ 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  have  been  enabled  to  form  their 
own  judgement  of  the  volume  l)ef)re  us ;  and  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  the  privations  and  fatigue  which 
attended  the  return,  the  party  reached  their  starting-point,  ‘  much 
‘  tactenal,  travel-stained,  and  wi‘atiier-lx'aten,  hut  in  high  health 
*  and  spirits.'  And  thus,  adds  Mr.  Irving,  ‘‘ended  my  foray  into 
‘  the  Pawnee  hunting-grounds.'  What  next  ? 
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\1MIKN  a  man  makes  the  public  his  confessor,  and  the  press 
'  ^  his  confessional,  he  must  needs  be  either  a  self-<lenving 
penitent  or  a  great  hypocrite.  Assuming  the  disclosures  con¬ 
tained  in  tliis  volume  to  he  genuine,  the  narrative  is  that  of  a 
man  wln>,  having  entered  upon  the  Dissenting  ministry  without 
piety,  and  failetl  of  atuining  either  high  respectability  or  useful¬ 
ness,  now  comes  forward  ti)  revenge  his  ill  success  upon  the  whole 
body,  by  a  caricature  of  their  institutions.  Like  all  transgressors, 
he  lays  the  blame  of  his  sin  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  be 
was  placed,— upon  his  parents,  his  early  associates,  his  teachers, 
ami  the  system  ;  and  he  seems  to  consider  himself  as  making  a 
clean  conscience  by  traducing  all  whom  he  has  had  to  do  with. 
It  hiis  often  been  said,  that  it  is  generally  the  greatest  rogue  who 
turns  king's  eviilence.  T'here  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  man  who  thinks  to  make  a  satire  upon  a  religious 
community  an  apology  for  an  ill-spent  life. 

Couhl  we  have  regarded  it  merely  as  a  fictitious  narrative,  the 
pniduction  of  some  third-rate  Smollett,  written  from  no  worse 
motive  than  titat  which  usually  stinndates  the  brain  of  neetly 
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Riithors,  wc  confess  that  wc  sliouUl  not  have  judged  of  it  thus 
liarshly-  Altlumgh  it  dis|>lays  nothing  of  the  liigiicr  i|ualitie8  of 
imagination,  it  is  written  with  a  vivacity  and  nairefv  wliich  give 
to  the  serio-eoinic  recital  a  good  etfect.  An  air  of  burlesque  sim- 
plieity  is  thrown  over  the  whole  narrative,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  excite  a  smile ;  and  we  eoidd  have  laughed  heartily  at  some  of 
the  pi>r(raitures  of  country-town  life,  couhl  we  have  forgotten 
that  thev  were  exhibited,  not  as  ]>ietures  of  manners,  like  (’rahlK'^s 
faithful  delineations  of  the  lH)rough  and  the  village,  hut  as  serious 
evidence  against  a  religious  body.  W  c  do  not  dispute  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  Author's  descriptions:  they  are  suHiciently 
true  to  human  nature,  which  will  Im  found  to  furnish,  in  every 
section  of  society,  abundant  materials  for  the  satirist ;  and  wc 


might  ea‘i]y  find  a  counterpart  to  this  autohiogra]>hy,  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  a  poor  curate,  struggling  through  life  with  still 
more  serious  ditlicuities  and  corroding  mortifications  than  this 
Dissenting  Minister  is  made  to  endure.  Hut  what  would  he 
thought  of  the  candour  or  justice  of  adducing  such  individual 
instances  of  the  working  of  the  system,  as  a  serious  argument 
against  I'.stahlishments  ?  If  ‘  a  sneering,  snarling,  anonymous 


‘  nnnance'  is  to  Ik'  cited  as  valid  evidence  of  the  evils  of  Dissent, 


why  then  Sterne  and  Fielding  and  Smollett  must  he  ])Ut  into  the 
witness-box  against  the  C’hurch ;  and  Dr.  Syntax  shall  he  sul)- 
}Menaed  on  the  side  of  the  Dis.senters.  The  eagerness  w  ith  which 
this  anonymous  satire  upon  Dissenting  institutions  has  lieen  laid 
hold  of  by  (^)uarterly  Reviewers  and  other  jiartisans  of  the  Ksta- 
hlishment,  as  material  for  grave  argument,  and  a  warranty  for 
sweeping  allegations  against  Dissent,  strikes  us  as  anything  rather 
than  creditable  to  the  cause  which  stands  in  need  of  such  dcsj)eratc 
aid.  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  the  Established  C’hurch,  for  lack  of 


better  champions,  is  reduced  to  take  into  her  pay  the  literary 
assassin,  the  ferocious  renegade,  and  the  venal  satirist.^  Arc  the 
(iathercoles,  and  Greenwootls,  and  Meeks,  and  Scargills,  become 
ilie  chosen  and  bishop-lxqiraised  advocates  of  a  falling  cause  ? 
Such  is  not  our  inference ;  and  yet  it  might  seem  almost  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  exorbitant  im|K>rtance  attached  to  the  flimsy,  coarse, 
and  abusive  ])ublications  referred  to.  Hut  we  respect  the  feeling 
which  leads  the  Christian  Observer  to  exclaim  :  ‘  The  Church  of 


‘  England  needs  no  such  miserable  aid.’  * 

^Ve  say  that  we  should  not  quarrel  with  the  volume  Iwforc  us 
as  satire  ;  for,  though  we  do  not  believe  that  people  arc  often 
made  better  by  being  brought  under  the  lash  of  the  satirist, 
smaller  follies  may  Ikj  laughed  off  the  scene  by  l)eing  exhibited 


*  \  ct,  of  such  ‘  miserable  aid  the  Christian  (i uardiun,  HritUh 
‘Magazine,  and  Christian  Remembrancer,  &c.,  eagerly  avail  themselves  ! 
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in  caricature.  Nay,  had  the  Author  of  this  volume  been  anv- 
thini^  hut  a  Dissentinir  Minister,  we  should  scarcely  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  severity  or  unfairness  of  the  satire.  We  should 
have  set  down  the  Writer  as  a  stran<;t^i  ^  ^eat  degree,  to 
Dissenting  institutions,  who  had  picked  up  enough  for  his  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  we  should  not  have  felt  that  we  wronged  him,  in 
referring  him  to  that  numerous  class  who  .seek  to  extract  from 
the  failings  and  follies  of  ‘  the  saints,’  an  excuse  for  their  own 
irreligion.  (’oming  from  an  individual  of  this  description,  the 
Work  would  not  have  appeared  to  us  chargeable  with  greater 
license  than  the  author  of  fictitious  narrative  is  generally  allowed 
to  claim  ;  and  the  sorry  jokes  and  stale  anecdotes  would  not  have 
.seemed  out  of  character.  Ibit  when  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
tt)  iH'lieve  that  the  V(»lume  is  the  actual  production  of  one  who 
has  sustained  the  office  of  a  minister  of  religion  among  the  Ixaly 
whom  he  affects  to  characterise,  and  that  he  offers  this  burlesque 
narrative  as  his  grave  testimony  against  the  entire  religious 
system  of  the  evangelical  Nonconformists, — when  we  find  him 
affirming  that  there  has  been  ‘no  attempt  at  exaggeration  or  high 
‘  colouring,'  everything  being  ‘  set  down  calmly  and  almost 
‘  literally,' — when  we  find  that  his  misrepresentations  are  pointed 
by  intention,  and  envenomed  by  a  vindictive  purpose, — we  turn 
with  loathing  from  the  display  of  such  mingled  impiety  and 
baseness. 

( )n  this  account,  we  confess  that  we  felt  no  inclination  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  t.isk  of  noticing  the  volume  ;  and  seeing  a  pom|)ous 
announcement  of  a  third  edition  with  an  answer  to  the  Reviewers, 
we  have  waited  to  sec  whether  the  Author  had  anv  excuse  to 
offer  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  which  ha.s  been  passed  upon  him, 
not  only  by  Dissenting  journalists,  but  by  F'piscopalians.  Justly 
has  the  (  hristian  Observer  characterised  it  as  ‘  the  effusion  of 

*  some  splenetic,  disappointed  individual,  who  must  vent  his  gall, 
‘  hut  has  not  the  honesty  to  affix  his  name  to  his  statements.’  In 
the  Pn'face  ti)  the  present  edition,  the  Writer  says  :  *  There  is  a 

*  disadvantage  to  the  work  in  its  being  anonymous :  there  would 
^  be  a  greater  disailvantage  to  the  author,  if  it  were  not  anony- 
‘  mous.'  'I'he  latter  assertion  may  be  true  enough  :  the  former 
is  the  reverse  of  truth,  for  to  its  being  anonymous  the  work  owes 
half  of  the  curiosity  which  it  ba.s  exciteil.  Again,  he  says,  ‘  the 
‘  public  would  not  have  taken  so  much  notice  of  the  work  as  to 
^  carry  off  two  large  impressions,  had  they  not  felt  that  it  con- 
*■  tained  the  truth.’  So  then,  the  sale  of  a  slanderous  work  is  a 
proof  of  tile  voracity  of  its  author  !  People  never  buy  fictitious 
works  !  Nothing  sells,  but  what  the  public  feel  to  be  truth  !  Hut 
what  is  the  feeling  which  even  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  bi'trays  in 
reference  to  many  of  the  statements  containeil  in  this  volume  ? 

*  Here,'  says  the  Reviewer,  *  the  Autobiographer  has  been  guilty 
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‘  of  injustice  to  tlie  whole  Innly  of  Dissenting  ministers/  Again  : 

‘  We  are  of  course  unahic  to  judge'  how  much  truth  there  may  be 
‘  in  our  next  specimen/  ‘His  academical  career  must,  we  con- 
‘  ceive,  Ih'  considerably  burlesqued/  I'hc  C'hristian  Observer 
says  :  ‘  'rhough  some  parts  of  the  ])ul)lication  may  Iw  true,  others 
‘  inav  be  false  ;  so  that,  in  nuoting  any,  we  may  be  Waring  false 

*  witness  against  our  neighlHuir.  Such  books  must  exas|)cratc 

*  Dissenters,  but  will  not  convert  them  ;  and  as  they  arc  not 
‘  authentic  documents,  they  afford  no  argument  to  churchmen. 

‘  We  have  glaneeil  over  the  work  with  unmingled  disgust,  and 
‘  heartily  glad  we  are  to  learn  from  its  conclusion,  that  the  Satirist 
‘  still  continues  “  a  Dissenting  Minister,'^  and  has  not  made  the 
‘  (  hureh  of  Kngland  responsible  for  such  specimens  of  truth  and 
‘  taste  as  the  following,  which  we  quote  as  an  illustration  of  the 
‘  sj>irit  of  the  hook — a  spirit  which  every  Christian,  of  whatever 
‘  name,  must  mourn  over.*  If  the  Author  should  say  that  he 
‘  d(H’s  not  mean  such  stories  to  he  believed,  hut  that  he  has  in- 
‘  vented  them  as  illustrations  of  his  argument,  we  reply,  that  such 
‘  serious  questions  as  the  right  government  of  the  C’hurch  of 
‘  ('hrist,  for  which  he  shed  his  blood,  and  over  which  his  Spirit 
‘  rules,  are  not  to  l>c  settled  by  idle  jests  set  forth  as  truths,  so  as 
‘  actually  to  have  been  (quoted  and  re-quott'<l  in  print  as  remark- 
‘  able  facts  related  by  this  veracious  Autobiographer.  An  “  ape 
‘  of  Epictetus is  bad  enough  ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  an  aj)c 
‘  of  Joe  Miller 

AVe  leave  this  just  rebuke  of  the  Writer's  mendacious  preten¬ 
sions,  from  an  impartial  judge,  to  supply  the  best  exposure  of  the 
emjny  vaunt,  that  the  sale  of  two  impressions  establishes  the 
credibility  of  the  narrative.  In  the  Preface  to  the  third  edition, 
there  is  a  miserable  attempt  to  evade  the  charge  of  wilful  misre¬ 
presentation  in  regard  to  the  education  received  in  Dissenting 
academies,  which  only  makes  the  matter  worse. 

‘  1  am  accused  of  underrating  and  caricaturing  the  literature  of  the 
liissenting  colleges.  I  have  not  sjmken  of  them  generally,  nor  as  they 
fiow  exist,* 

'riuis  the  Writer  stands  self-convicted  of  unfairness.  Hut  this 
is  too  mild  a  term  to  lx?  applied  to  the  daring  denial  contained  in 


•  Not  so  the  Reviewer  in  the  Christian  (tuardiun,  who  gloruw  in 
Air.  Gathercole,  and  thinks  that  the  Autobiography’  is  too  well  written 
to  hi*  the  production  of  a  Dissenting  minister  !  The  Christian  Guar¬ 
dian  has  its  own  mttions  Ln^th  of  *  truth  and  taste.* 
t  Christian  Observer.  Feb.  pp.  1211,  130. 
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the  ;ilv>ve  'jenterice,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  following 
'Statement. 

'  Tht*  f*vii  ryf  fht's**  i-mnJJ  nnH  inrl^p^nd^nf  inttifntlnm  Ik,  that  th#‘rfr 
«in  1m*  cofnpntt'nt  nM»:»nK  ot’.isr^'rtainiivj  th^*  fitn«'sK,  or  at*  avorlaolcirij; 
tilt*  ri<h*lity  of  tiitarK.  f  ih>  not  wonHor,  (*ansi«l#»ring  nil  that 

f  have  itunt  nmi  htuird  a/’  piar^t  of  nrnfi^mir  irtxfrnrfion,  that 

th«*  tliss»*nt»TK  th*MnM»l\N»s  tWl  an  anxiety  after  an  a«linisMinn  into  the 
iiiiiversitieK.’  pp.  H,  12. 

.^Vini  yet,  we  are  to  be  that  he  did  not  <peak  of  things  an 
they  now  exist  I  r)id  they  ever  exist!'  Assuredly  not.  Let 
him  remove  liaek  the  date  of  his  representation  to  any  periral  lie 
pleases ;  it  will  still  Im*  false ;  hut  it  is  doubly  false,  as  it  w^w  in- 
tendf’d  to  convey  an  impression  as  tf»  the  present  stat^  of  thenc 
institutions,  which  is  now  admitted  to  he  at  variance  with  fvt. 

It  may  he  vvorth  while  t4*»  ks*»k  a  little  closely  inf/>  the  dates 
whieh  are  imlicated  in  the  narrative.  Speaking  of  his  views  and 
feelings  diirinu'  the  interval  l)etween  his  leaving  schoc^l  and  his  ad¬ 
mission  to  college,  the  Writer  <ays:  — 

'  A  fn«*nd  of  nune  had  l<»nt  me  to  read,  the  Life  and  Remains  of 
Ifonn’  Kirke  White,  of  Nottingham.  I  |f>eTiiKed  the  h>o<»k  with  the 
utmost  aviditv,  ind  sy mputhi/ed  mmt  deeply  with  his  dislike  of  husi- 
m*ss.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  our  respective  lots,  and  I  t’elt  that  I  was  destined  tor  something 
lM‘trer  than  the  si.rdid  pursuits  of  trade.  The  only  profession  th.it  was 
open  to  me  was  the  f  hristian  ministry.  This  suited  at  once  my  own 
taste  ami  mv  father  s  means  ;  for,  hy  the  falling  off  of  his  business,  he 
had  less  need  of  my  assistance  in  the  shop,  and  hy  the  interest  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  at  \vhoKe  chapel  our  family  attended,  he  could  easily  procure  my 
admission  into  one  of  th«we  academies,  seminines,  or  colleges,  in  which 
young  men  of  senotis  habits  and  presumed  talent,  are  gratuitously 
educafeil  tor  the.  f  hristian  ministrv  among  Protestant  di-ssenters. 

•  There  are  ,»ir!o!is  dissenting  colleges  in  different  ports  of  the  king- 
dmn,  and  they  p#>ssess  a  considerable  diversity  of  character,  some  of 
them  h«»ing  miw»»  learneil  and  classical  than  others.  Sjme  of  them  pre¬ 
tend  to  jrive  as  complete  an  education  as  either  of  the  EnglUh  Uni¬ 
versities  ;  and  others,  considering  that  their  object  is  rather  to  rai^e  up 
(  hristiiin  preachers  who  shall  instnict,  than  to  send  forth  scholars  who 
shall  astonish  the  world,  are  more  intent  »>n  theoli»gicaI  reading,  and  on 
exercising  the  gifts  and  graces  of  pious  ebiquence,  than  on  leading  their 
students  through  a  cmirse  of  cla-vsical  and  mathematical  studv  :  not 
that  in  these  less  ie-arned  ci>ileg»*s  the  classics  and  mathematics  are  alto- 
getht*r  negieeted,  only  they  are  not  pursued  decideilly  and  so  deeply 
as  in  the  more  learned  institutions.  It  was  mv  lot  to  In*  placeil  in  one 
of  the  more  learned  of  these  crdleges,  where  not  onlv  were  the  students 
instructed  in  classical  literature,  but  where  it  was  luvcssarv  that  all  who 
simght  for  .idmi.ssion  sh«mld  undergo  a  previous  examination.  1  think, 
if  f  recollect  rightly,  the  .standard  of  admissibility  into  this  cidloge 
a  »s,  that  the  candidate  should  Iv  able  to  read  Horace,  and  that  he 
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rIiouKI  lirtvo  iiuuU*  Koino  nn^ijn'ss  in  (tnvk  Ornininnr.  I  iM'lirvo  then* 
wus  iu»  ol»i»'ction  to  Smart’s  IIonuM'.  ’riiis  strict  cliiMsiciiI  cxiiinitmtioii 
was  not  always  nMpiircil  even  in  tliis  learned  academy,  an  I  afterwards 
found  ;  for  there  were  sometimes  instanceM  of  persons  at  the  age  of  four 
or  five  and  twenty,  who  had  left  sclnsd  for  ten  ynirs  or  more,  and  who, 
when  at  sclnsil,  had  not  Ihhmi  very  j>rot\mndly  instructed,  having  felt  ii 
strong  inclinatiitn  to  adopt  the  ministerial  ]>roft‘ssion,  were  uumitted 
into  this  more  learneil  seminary,  under  the  impression  that  their  ad¬ 
vanced  agt*  wouhl  induce  them  to  apply  with  the  greater  diligena*  to 
the  studies  reipiired  hy  their  situation.'  pp.  — 1 1. 

The  Ueniains  of  Henry  Kirke  Wliite  were  puhlished  in  IHO7  ; 
and  supposing  that  they  fell  into  the  Writer's  hands  soon  after 
their  puhlieation,  this  would  fix  the  lime  of  the  Author's  goin^  to 
the  academy  alnnit  twenty-six  years  ago.  He  cannot,  therefore, 
assuming  this  to  Ih'  fact,  l>e  what  he  n'presents  himself,  an  old 
minister.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  five  years  at  col¬ 
lege  ;  five  years  after  leaving  the  college,  he  was  ordaiiunl ;  three 
Years  more  ela]>sed  Indore  he  married  ;  he  was  then  ‘  full  thirty'; 
he  remained  with  his  congregation  at  /.  about  fifteen  years,  till 
he  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  .age  ;  and  he  professes  to  In* 
now  hulking  hack  ‘through  a  vista  of  some  years'  to  the  }H'riiHl 
<»f  his  removal  from  that  town.  Vet,  tliat  period  could  not  have 
lu'cn  less  than  twenty-six  years  from  the  time  of  his  entering  col¬ 
lege.  We  thus  obtain  a  demonstration  that  some  ])art  of  the 
narrative  is  pure  fiction,  and  consequently,  that  no  part  can  be  dc- 
|H  nded  on  as  fact. 

'rwenty-seven  ye.ars  ago,  the  principal  Dissenting  academies 
were,  Homerton  College,  over  which  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  the  present 
divinity  tutor,  then  presided;  Hoxton  Academy,  of  which  Dr. 
Simpson  was  the  resident  and  divinity  tutor;  Wymondley 
('ollege,  of  wliieh  the  llev.  W.  Parry  was  the  president ;  and  the 
Hristol  Academy,  under  the  late  Dr.  Uylaiul.  If  the  Writer 
received  his  gratuitous  education  in  cither  of  these  institutions, 
nothing  can  he  more  atrociously  unjust  and  calumnious  than  liis 
account  of  the  tutors  and  the  mode  of  education.  Hut  it  may 
he,  that  the  story  almut  his  having  Kirke  White's  llcmains 
put  into  his  hands,  is  a  mere  embellishment,  and  that  the  Writer 
is  old  enough  to  have  liecn  a  student  at  Daventry  or  North¬ 
ampton.  ^Vc  arc  not  aware  that  the  credit  of  his  veracity 
would  be  materially  lK*nefited  by  this  supposition  ;  yet  there  arc 
some  things  which  render  it  not  improbable  that  Daventry  was 
his  Jitna  Mater.  The  Author,  whose  name  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  us,  was,  if  w  e  are  not  misinformed,  for  some  time  the 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  Hury  St.  Kdmund's; 
and  his  Imok  is  said  to  contain  a  clever  caricature  of  some  jierHons 
connected  with  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  that  town.  Our 
informant  states,  that  the  individual  referred  to  has  now  no  con- 
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nexion  with  tho  DissontoiN,  towards  w’hom  ho  i*?  vory  mali^ant, 
^ipportinjf  himw»lt*  ohiorty  hy  hiM  pon.  A  r’orro‘i]>onrlont  of  the 
Reciml,  wh4>  himsolf  ‘  A  Or  idiiato  of  f!  imhriHgo,’  .iorl  who 
cluimH  the  hjmour  of  ,i  p^'r-^onal  arquaintanoo  with  the  Auto- 
binij^ipher,  'Uivs :  *  F  coiil^i  mention  the  name  of  the  Author,  hut 
‘  I  am  not  at  liberty  t*>  do  >40.  Ffe  lives  in  eomparative  oWurity. 

^  He  is  a  rood  classic.  FFis  works  have  already  been  much  ad- 
‘  rnimi  by  the  puldic.  j^ome  pt'rsons  have  said,  “  If  the  author 

l>e  a  Dissenter,  what  is  his  desijj^t  in  havinjij  written  this  hook 
*•  It  is  t4>  make  Dissent  tell  a  sad  sti-^ry  of  itself.  If  it  is  asked, 

*•  hio?  a  Dissenter  can  write  ijjrainst  the  system  to  which  he 
‘  lM‘l4)nix^,  I  answer,  from  the  convicti4m  that  it  is  mlically  de- 
‘  fective.  But  why  d4>es  he  not  enter  the  Church  Because  he 

‘is  t4m  old.  The  autin^r  of  the  “  Auti'^bioi^aphy  "  must  pro- 
‘  bably,  tiu*r(*tore,  die  as  he  has  lived — a  Dissenter  in  practice, 

‘  ami  a  Churchman  in  heart.'  This  is  probably  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  that  tuir  intormant  refers  t4> ;  hut  the  re;iK4m  assigned 
tor  his  n4>t  enterin'/  the  Church  cann4U  he  the  real  one.  A 
man  capable  of  writin/  such  a  work,  cannot  he  incap;icitat(?d 
tor  the  routine  of  a  cler/y man's  functhms.  Besides,  without 
takin/  ord4»rs,  he  mijjht  thri^w  otf  his  dissent  and  jro  t4^  Church, 
as  .Mr.  Hull  has  d4)ne.  He  tells  us,  indt^ed,  that  he  ‘  d<>e»  not 
‘  coudemn  dissent,  seein/  th.it  he  himself  is  a  Dissenter.'  Vet, 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  he  writes: — *  Dissent,  hjul  enough 
“  as  it  is,  wouUl  he  yet  worse,  were  it  not  for  the  exi.stence  and 
‘  o^)«»rati4m  of  the  F.stahlisheii  C  hurch.'  It  la  a  had  thing,  so 
ImuI  that,  but  tor  the  PUtahlishment,  there  is  no  saying  h4^w  much 
W4)rse  it  mi/ht  he,  and  yet  the  VV'riter  d4)es  ntn  rimdt»mn  it.  !  How 
ia  tills  D4U's  he  hat«^  the  d4Ktrinos  and  ritiLil  4)f  the  Church  of 
Fjigiami  ^nll  worse  th  in  the  in.stitucitms  of  the  Dissenterx  Arc 
we  iiidcbiiMl  to  hi.s  heteriidoxy  for  his  still  lingering  in  the  ranks 
of  Dissent It  m.itrers  little  what  such  a  man  calls  himself ;  his 
iiiconsisr4*n4’y  is  such  as  can  pr4>ceed  4mly  from  inrimiity  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  4ir  from  tin?  eifcct  4)f  habit  surviving  the  operation  of  any 
p«digi4ms  motive.  He  tells  us,  not  as  an  explanation  of  liis 
own  cmuim*r.  but  as  i  re:i.s4)n  why  dissent  is  not  m4)re  frequently 
deserts'd,  th.it  ‘it  is  n4)  light  and  easy  matter  to  shake  olf  at 
*  4mce  the  habits  and  intim.icies  of  years,  and  to  leave  the  triends 
“  iiid  kindred  who  h  ive  been  growing  up  with  us  since  we  had  a 
‘  being.' 

‘  [t  is  n4W  pleasant  t»>  have  to  unJerg4>  the  repnmehes  of  the  malig- 
iiiint,  imt  rhe.  t;«‘?irs  of  the  ilfectwnate.  Chie  cannot,  at  n  miyment's 
.iw</  00  tnipttl\'t*  nf  a%  change  the  wh4)le  teioir 

of  oiu»'s  siM'iai  h;ihits.  When  we  are  under  the  iutlueuce  *>f  an  irrita¬ 
tion,  've  dan*  not  ctian/**  ;  ind  when  the  irricatiou  abates,  the  power 
of  habit  n'U'.iins  its  usceniiancy.  Th«jiie  who  have  le*tt  the  Dissenters 
have  ha4i  their  ittichments  gruiually  weakenevl  ;  they  have  for  stmu* 
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tiiius  |HTh«j)s  oven  for  ytMir»,  hIicwii  syiiiptoinK  of  Hlienatioii  before  they 
have  pructiciilly  earned  their  intention  into  effect ;  and  when  they 
have  at  last  done  so,  they  ha^T  Ihtii  followed  by  galling  reproncheii, 
which,  tlnuigh  coinpanitively  harndess  to  themselves,  have  the  effect  of 
preventing,  or  at  least  retarding,  the  secession  of  others.* 

The  expressive  interiivtion  i)f  Mr.  nurchell  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  would  he  the  fittest  comment  uinm  this  lame  and 
insincere  apology.  It  is  no  doubt  easier  for  some  people  to 
shake  off  their  principles  than  their  social  habits ;  but  surely  a 
man  who  leaves  bis  old  connexions  in  a  |H*t,  ‘  at  a  moment's 
*  notice,'  is  not  deserving  of  such  galling  re])roache8  as  tlic  one 
who  Temains  in  the  camp  as  a  traitor,  slandering  the  cause  to 
wlrich,  from  mere  habit,  be  yields  a  seeming  countenance.  He 
who  leaves  the  Dissenters  from  conviction,  has  no  reproaches 
from  them  to  fear,  unless,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  turns  uj)on 
his  old  friends  with  hot  and  bitter  invectives,  and  seeks  to  sig¬ 
nalize  his  ‘conversion'  by  the  fierce  zeal  of  a  renegade. 

Our  readers  will,  }>erhaps,  wish  to  see  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
more  amusing  portions  of  the  volume  InTore  we  dismiss  it.  We 
have  said  that  it  contains  some  goo<l  things ;  and  the  portrait  of 
the  cutler,  who  was  only  a  Dissenter  Ix'cause  he  was  not  a 
Churchman,  and  ended  by  turning  Unitarian,  is  one  of  the  must 
happily  drawn  and  instructive  pictures  in  the  volume. 

*  A  little  further  on  in  the  strei't  wtis  ii  very  smart-looking  shop  fn 
the  nirmingham  and  Sheffield  and  general  cutlery  line,  kept  by  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  bachelor,  a  stout,  swaggering  sort  of  man,  who  would  not 
have  Imh^u  a  fool  if  he  hud  not  thought  himself  wise.  He  was  held 
in  very  great  esteem  by  himself,  but  in  less  by  his  neighbours,  and 
cs{M>cially  by  the  ctmgregution,  who  did  not  think  him  a  sufficiently 
serious  man  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  say  that  he  was  very  serious ; — he  was 
a  stickler  for  lilRTtv,  and  though  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  had  the 
.\ge  of  Reason  in  his  ])ossession,  1  am  certain  that  he  posscsscnl  and 
admired  the  Rights  of  Man.  He  w’as  an  active  man  both  in  the  town 
and  in  the  chajH?!.  Though  he  was  a  dissenter,  yet  he  was  a  regular 
attendant  and  a  great  spiniker  at  parish  vestry  meetings,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  delighted  in  what  he  called  “  basting  the  parson.**  I  should 
be  sorry  t<»  say  any  thing  uncharitable  of  any  one,  or  even  to  report  an 
uncharitable  saying,  but  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tmth  and 

point  in  a  saying  that  was  current  in  the  town  of  K - ,  concerning 

this  gentleman,  namely,  that  he  w'as  only  a  dissenter  because  he  ^vas 
not  a  churchman.  His  parlour  was  ornamented  with  manj  portraits 
and  busts  of  public  characters,  such  as  Cobbett,  Sir  Franat  Burdett, 
Colonel  Wardle,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Lord  Erskine,  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  Dr.  Priestley.  This  last  picture 
w  as  a  great  stumbling-block  to  many  serious  persons  in  the  congre¬ 
gation,  who  thought  that  it  gave  strong  indications  of  a  leaning  to 
Socinianism.  The  cutler,  however,  strenuously  denied  the  justice  of 
the  inference,  and  contended  that  he  reverenced  Dr.  Priestley  as  a 
vot .  MU. — N.s.  H  H 
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man  of  science,  and  as  a  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He 
was  also  a  constant  reader  of  Cobbett’s  political  Register,  and  of  the 
Monthly  ^lagazine,  at  that  time  published  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips^ 
but  I  don’t  tliink  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Evangelit*al  Ma. 
gazine.  This  gentleman  was  always  very  civil  and  friendly  to  me, 
but  he  could  very  seldom  rememb»T  anv  part  of  my  sermons.  Ik*ing 
a  jHTson  of  some  considerable  wealth,  }ie  had  a  scjuare  pew  to  hiinsidf 
in  one  omner  of  the  chapel  under  the  gallery,  and  by  way  of  distinc¬ 
tion  there  was  a  short  calimanco  curtain  drawn  round  the  top  of  it, 
and  I  greatly  fear  that  he  t<H»k  advantage  of  that  curtain  to  go  to 
sleep  l)ehind  it, — for  nolaidy  could  see  him. 

*  While  I  was  in  the  town  t»f  K - ,  there  happened  one  of  those 

changes  which  have  been  by  far  too  common  in  Englaml  of  late  years, 
1  mean  the  transmutation  of  a  Presbyterian  into  an  rnitarian  chaj)el. 

1  intrinluce  this  anecdote  here,  !)ecause  1  am  reminded  of  it  by  the  re¬ 
miniscence  <»f  the  cutler.  The  cliange  of  this  chapel  from  Pres¬ 
byterian  to  S(H*inian,  or  Unitarian  as  they  were  pleased  to  term  it, 
took  place  in  the  following  manner:  —  There  was  in  the  town  of 

K - a  large  Pres!»yterian  chapel  ca[»a!)le  of  accomiiUKlating  at  least  a 

thousand  hearers  ;  and  the  time  had  been,  in  the  memory  of  some  old 
persons  living  when  I  was  there,  that  the  chapel  was  quite  full,  even 
crowded,  for  many  persons  came  to  worship  there  fnun  the  neighlMnir- 
ing  villages.  Rut  of  late  years  the  congregation  had  sadly  dwindled 
awav,  for  the  preacher,  though  a  very  g(MMl  sort  of  man,  as  he  was 
called,  was  exci*edingly  indefinite  in  his  religious  views,  and  generally 
confined  himself  to  moral  discourses,  and  those  of  a  very  meagre 
kind  ;  or  if  by  cliance  he  touched  upon  any  gospel  trutlis,  he  slurred 
them  over  with  a  most  unprofitable  generalization.  So  at  last,  when 
he  died,  the  whole  number  of  hrarers  amounted  to  little  more  than 
seventy  or  eighty  persons.  There  was  among  them  one  individual  of 
considerable  opulence,  a  brewer,  who  was  a  gentleman- like  sort  of  a  man, 
and  one  (►f  the  leading  personages  in  the  town.  This  gentleman 
scarcely  made  any  secret  of  his  Socinian  principles,  ft»r  lie  possessed 
almost  all  Dr.  Priestley’s  writings,  and  used  to  lie  very  free  in  his 
conversation  on  religious  topics.  He  also  used  to  take  in  a  Socinian 
magazine,  called,  I  believe.  The  IMoiithly  or  Theological  Repository, 
and  which  has  of  late  years  a.vsumed  a  more  general  character.  Al¬ 
though  the  Presbyterian  chapel  was  nearly  deserted  of  its  w’orship- 
pi*rs,  there  were  not  lacking  candidate^  fur  the  vacant  pulpit,  for  each 
one  hoped  that  by  his  talents  and  exertions  he  might  revive  the  fallen 
interest.  The  brewer,  however,  was  fully  determined  to  have  a  So- 
cinian  ;  and  for  that  pur|H»se  he  made  several  new  subscribers,  who 
outvoted  the  old  ones,  and  so  a  StK;inian  preacher  was  established  in 
the  old  Presbyterian  cha|K‘l.  So  the  old  subserilK'rs  fell  off,  and  went 
away  to  other  chapels  or  the  church,  and  the  new  subscrilR'rs  not 
caring  much  about  the  matter,  did  not  stay  long  there  ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  opulent  brewer,  and  two  or  three  of  his 
friends,  and  some  dt)zen  or  two  of  his  dependents,  had  the  chapel  all 
to  themselves  ;  but  they  had  not  the  entire  burthen  (»f  supporting  the 
minister,  for  there  was  an  endowment  belonging  to  the  chapel,  which 
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formed  tlie  greater  part  of  the  preacher’s  salary.  The  preacher,  who 
was  a  very  young  man,  was  exceedingly  conceited,  and  for  a  minister 
1  think  far  tcni  auich  of  a  dandy.  He  hsiked  as  if  he  thought  him¬ 
self  a  very  enlightened  personage,  destined  to  prinluce  a  great  mental 

revolution  in  the  town  of  K - ,  by  preaching  to  the  people  a  new 

system  of  theology  which  had  never  be*!*!!  thouglit  or  heard  of  before. 
He  had  not  been  long  installed  in  his  new  situation  when  he  sent  the 
town-crier  round  the  town  with  handbills,  announcing  that  he  was 
going  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  faithful  preachers  of  Christ¬ 
ian  doctrine  before  his  time  ;  but  the  fact  w'as,  that  his  lectures  were 
to  Ik*  against  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  the  people 

of  K- - -  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  him  ;  a  few  only  of  the  brewer’s 

friends  went  once  or  twice  out  of  civility  to  him,  and  they  were  soon 
tired,  for  they  did  not  like  to  see  a  place  of  worship  converted  into  a 
forum  for  sceptical  discussion.  Among  the  rest,  however,  the  cutler 
went,  and  more  than  once,  and  no  one  wondered  at  it ;  for  let  him  say 
what  he  wmild,  it  was  as  clear  as  day-light  that  he  had  a  strong  han¬ 
kering  after  Socinianism.  He  very  much  wished  me  to  go  and  hear 
the  man,  in  order  that  I  might  refute  him, — so  he  said  ;  but  I  strongly 
and  truly  suspected  that  the  young  Socinian  pr«icher  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  antagonist  merely  for  the  sake  of  acnuiriiig  some  cele¬ 
brity,  and  making  a  noise  in  a  (piiet  to\vn.  I  consulted  with  the  old 
gentleman  whose  pulpit  I  supplied,  and  he  said,  “  Let  him  alone,  let 
him  alone, — ten  years  hence  he  will  Imj  either  a  Christian  or  an  infidel ; 
he  is  now  neither  one  nor  the  other.”  Finding  that  he  could  not  at¬ 
tract  a  theological  notice  from  the  dissenters,  the  young  man  tried 
what  he  could  do  with  the  church ;  so  he  attacked  the  Establishment, 
preached  against  tithes,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Athanosian 
Creed  ;  he  also  wrote  long  letters  in  the  county  newspaper,  insulting 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  calling  them,  by  implication,  knaves  or 
f(M>ls,  hut  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  what  a  great  respect  he  had 
fur  their  lu*arts  and  understandings.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  he  could  ex¬ 
cite  no  attention  ;  for  all  that  he  could  say  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
old  sophisms  of  Tom  Paine  and  others  of  that  class,  which  were  all 
new  to  this  young  gentleman,  but  stale  enough  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  have  introduced  this  matter  in  this  place,  because  it  was 
suggested  by  a  mention  of  this  lil)eral  cutler,  who,  notwithstanding 

aU  his  declarations,  did,  some  time  after  I  left  the  town  of  K - , 

join  himself  to  the  Socinians.  I  used  very  frequently  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  matter,  and  to  caution  him  concerning  the  danger  in  which 
he  stood,  but  he  replied  that  it  was  but  fair  to  h(*ar  both  sides,  and 
that  he  was  not  afraid  that  his  faith  could  be  shaken,  and  that  it  was 
only  following  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  to  try  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  best.  But  I  thought  that  a  man  could  not  know 
much  about  (’hristianity,  if  he  did  not  know  when  he  had  got  that 
which  is  best.' — pp.  98 — 105. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  the  volume,  we  have  presented  to  us 
another  cx|>osiirc  of  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism,  which,  considering 
the  Author's  pevutinr  opportunities  of  information  on  that  point, 
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must  be  rej^rded  as  coming  from  him  with  more  weight  than 
grace.  It  is  all  true  enough  ;  hut  we  wonder  at  so  much  truth 
proceeding  from  his  pen. 

‘  The  most  obvious  feature  in  TTnitarianism  is,  that  its  faith  is  rather 
negative  than  p<»Hitive  ;  and  if  any  one  ask  what  are  the  opinions  of 
the  Unitarians  on  religious  topics,  the  truest  and  ni(»st  compendious 
answer  is,  that  they  reject  almost  all  the  doctrines  which  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  world  reodve.  They  do  indeed  profess  t(»  acknowledge 
the  divine  authority  of  the  New’  Testament,  but,  as  they  do  not  admit 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  several  Ixsiks, 
they  go  very  n^Mir  to  reduce  the  divine  to  a  mere  human  authority. 
They  talk  of  the  evangelists  and  apwtles  writing  as  mere  honest  men 
and  credible  witnesses,  according  t<»  the  lx*st  of  their  judgment  and 
ability;  so  that,  after  all,  the  Unitarian’s  divine  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  the  divine  authority 
of  Hume’s  History  of  Kngland.  They  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an 
inspired  teacher,  but,  lus  for  any  idea  of  the  bhxKl  of  (’hrist  cleansing 
from  all  sin,  their  explanation  of  it  is  such  as  to  represent  the  blood  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs  equally  efficacious  for  that  purjMise.  Their 
first  process  in  order  to  gi*t  rid  of  the  texts  obnoxious  to  their  theory, 
is  to  cidl  them  interpolations;  but  where  that  cannot  1)C  very  decently 
done,  then  they  are  called  strong  oriental  figures  ;  but  if  all  that  w'ill 
not  do,  then,  as  the  ajMisth^s  were  fallible  men,  it  is  povssible  that  they 
might  have  Ixx?!!  in  ernir  sometimes ;  and  of  course,  they  must  have 
l)een  wrong  when  they  contradict  the  nuKlern  I'nitarian  theory.  I 
have  Imhmi  frequently  bxl  by  curi<»sity  to  hear  their  preachers,  and  I 
think  I  have  not  unfairly  stated  their  |)eculiar  the«dog>'  and  criticism. 
Their  congregations  are  not  very  numerous,  and  their  chapels  are  but 
thinly  attended,  except  now’  and  then  in  the  case  of  some  pt*culiarly 
eloquent  preacher,  and  then  the  audience  is  got  together  rather  to  hear 
man’s  eloquence,  than  to  attend  ujxni  the  worship  of  Gml.  Those  of 
their  s<*nnons  which  I  have  heard  are  either  numgre  talkings  ujxm 
some  common-places  of  morals  or  sophistical  underminings  of  some 
doctrine  of  the  (losj^el.  They  st‘em,  generally  s|)eaking,  to  have  but 
light  ideas  of  sin,  regarding  rather  its  physical  and  temporal  incon¬ 
venience,  than  its  moral  enormity  or  future  consequences.  The  general 
effect  of  their  preaching  st'ems  to  be,  to  pnxlucc  a  habit  of  scoffing  at 
things  sacnxl,  and  they  frequently  make  a  joke  of  those  matters  w  hich, 
being  above  their  comprehension,  they  think  to  be  contrary  to  reason, 
thmigh  I  question  whether  many  of  them  knmv  what  reason  is.  The 
ditference  Ijetw’een  Unitarianism  and  infidelity  is  so  slight,  that  men 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,  without  their  neighbours  btdng  sensible  of 
It.  Considering  how’  lightly,  for  the  most  |nirt,  they  regard .  religion, 
I  almost  w’onder  that  they  take  so  much  pains  to  make  proselytes;  but 
they  are  always  Iniasting  of  the  increase  of  their  numbers  ;  their  pro¬ 
selytes,  however,  are  not  made  by  converting  the  irreligious  to  religion, 
but  by  bringing  men  over  from  one  opinion  to  another.  They  boast  of 
opening  new  chapels,  but  they  say  not  a  word  of  thi>se  that  they  shut 
i  up  for  want  of  hearers. 

I  ‘  The  formation  of  the  Unitarian  interest  at  Z~,  w-as  as  complete  a 
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spi'cinicn  of  zwl  without  knowloilge  fts  1  ever  saw  or  hoard  of.  Thcr# 
^nls  a  corn- niorch ant  in  the  town,  a  man  of  p>od  proj>orty,  and  alto- 
jjt'thor  a  man  very  fair  to  pass  in  the  world.  Ho  was,  for  a  man  in 
imsincss,  very  fond  of  reading,  and  he  liked  not  a  little  the  reputation 
of  intellect ;  and  thinking  that  he  might  grow  wiser  and  vnsor  by 
n‘:uling,  he  read  a  very  great  deal,  and  living  fond  of  argument  anil 
demonstration,  he  \^-as  always  arguing  against  mystery,  and  what  he 
eallinl  absurdity.  He  was  professeilly  a  dissenter,  anil  used  to  sub- 
scriln'  to  a  dissenting  chapel  in  the  town,  which  he  seldom  attended. 
Alxnit  fourteen  miles  from  Z — ,  there  was  a  larger  town,  in  which 
was  a  congregation  of  Unitarians,  amounting  in  numlicr  to  about 
seventy  or  eighty  persons.  This  congit^tion  had  a  new  minister,  a 
young  man,  who  had  left  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
u]>,  and  had  liecome  a  convert  to  Unitarianism.  In  the  violence  of  his 
ne\Hy  awakened  zeal,  he  had  a  fancy  for  converting  all  the  world  to 
his  opinions,  but  he  could  not  make  much  progress  in  the  town  where 
he  was  settled.  He  preached  with  great  fervour  against  the  ab¬ 
surdities,  as  he  called  them,  of  the  popular  faith,  but  he  made  very 
little  impression,  and  very  little  addition  did  he  make  to  the  number 
of  his  hearers.  Understanding  that  in  the  town  of  Z — ,  there  was  a 
]HTson  sus|>ected  of  an  attachment  to  the  Unitarian  theory,  this  zealous 
young  man  semn  made  acquaintance  with  him,  and  succeeded  in  jK»r- 
suiuling  him  to  use  all  his  influence  for  the  establishment  of  the 
rnitarian  cause  in  the  town.  There  were  two  or  threi‘  more  indi¬ 
viduals  who  would  very  probably  join  the  party,  if  the  thing  were 
once  set  on  fiHit  ;  and  it  was  some  gratification  to  the  vanity  of  a 
worldly-minded  man  to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect,  so  that  the  corn- 
merchant  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  the  zealot,  and  resolved  to  take 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration.  None  but  an  Unitarian  would 
think  of  starting  a  new  congregation,  having  but  one  individual  to 
lK‘gin  with  ;  and  in  truth  it  may  be  said  that  this  corn-merchant  was 
the  only  individual  that  was  at  all  concerned  with  any  degrt'e  of  in¬ 
terest  or  feeling  for  the  establisliment  of  the  new  chapel.  He  had 
indiH'd  a  family  of  siweral  sons  and  daughters  growing  up ;  he  had 
also  several  men  in  his  employ,  and  he  had  some  little  influence  over 
one  or  tw<»  cottages,  and  some  few  small  shop-ket'pers,  who  would 
follow  him  whithersoever  he  went,  and  w'ould  be  his  fellow  worshippers, 
whether  it  were  in  an  Unitarian  chapel  or  a  Mahometan  mosque. 

‘  This  corn-merchant,  and  all  his  followers,  could  not  mutter  up 
among  them  the  means  of  building  a  chapel  or  |iaying  a  miniater,  nor 
indeed  was  so  bold  a  step  contemplated,  at  least,  not  at  present,  they 
said;  for  they  were  really  sanguine  enough  at  first  starting,  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  should  make  rapid  progress  in  converting  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  town,  and  in  bringing  them  all  over  to  the  new  doctrine. 
In  the  first  instance  a  room,  or  loft,  or  corn-chamber,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  capable  of  containing  about  forty  or  fifty  persons,  was 
fitted  up  with  benches  and  a  pulpit ;  and  the  zealous  young  minister 
came  over  to  Z — ,  to  optm  the  chaj)el  in  due  form.  Curiosity  brought 
together  more  than  fifty  people,  so  that  the  place  was  inconveniently 
full,  at  which  the  young  preacher  was  highly  delighted,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  all  the  received  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
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and  l)ecaus»?  b<»ino  of  the  sturrd  with  nstoiiislimpiit  iit  tlu? 

ncHAof  his  anscrtlons,  ho  thoii^iit  that  they  listmod  with  a  profound  and 
ple;us4‘d  attention.  Th«*  fact  is,  that  this  youn^  man  was  really  a 
person  of  some  j^enins  and  of  a  vivid  imagination,  hnt  his  literature 
was  very  scanty,  and  his  |M»wers  of  reawniin^  were  nlt(>m'ther  feehle 
and  imjHjrfect.  He  was  of  very  aj'reeahle  manners,  pleasant  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  with  those  who  knew'  no  Iw'tter  he  mij^ht  even  pass  for 
a  sclndar.  His  readinj^  was  altogether  confmed  to  Hnitarian  tracts 
and  light  literature,  s(»  that  his  mind  had,  comparatively  speaking,  no 
exercise ;  hut  he  was  ehapient,  and  very  showy  in  his  idtspience. 
This  opening  of  the  rnitarian  chapel  occurred  early  in  the  summer, 
and  the  voung  gentleman  (*ngaged,  just  hy  way  of  Ijegifining,  to  come 
over  to  Z —  every  other  Sunday  to  give  an  evening  lecture  ;  and  he 
recommended  the  corn-merchant  himself  to  liecome  a  lay-preacher, 
and  hy  the  help  of  an  Knitarian  Liturgy,  and  some  printed  sermons, 
to  keep  the  chapel  open  at  other  times.  'I’liis  chapel  was  situated  up 
a  vanl,  or  narrow  pa.v>age,  and  therefore  in  order  to  give  ])uldicitv  to 
the  thing,  a  painted  Ixnird  w'iis  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  pass¬ 
age,  directing  strangers  “  To  'niK  Knitahian  (’iiai'KL.”  The  town 
was  now  inundated  with  Unitarian  tracts,  hut  very  few'  people  read 
them;  for  r«digious  pe(»ple  avoided  them,  and  irreligious  peojde  did  not 
care  about  them. 

‘  The  o|>ening  of  the  chapel  was  hla/.oned  in  one  of  the  magazines 
of  the  sect  as  a  wonderful  achievement,  and  all  the  comnnni-plact's 
were  trumpeted  forth,  of  a  crow’ded  and  attentive  auditory,  of  a  spirit 
of  free  impiiry  l>eing  kindled  in  the  town  of  Z — ,  of  the  tnigerness 
with  which  the  jx'ople  received  the  tracts,  of  the  impt)rtance  of  the 
station  as  a  centre  from  whence  Unitarianism  might  diffuse  its  light 
into  the  surrounding  villages.  Knowing  as  1  did  all  the  real  facts  of 
the  caM»,  I  ciaild  not  hut  smile  when  I  read  the  jHiinpous  advertisement. 
As  the  winter  came  on,  and  travelling  hecame  not  quite  so  pleasant  as 
it  had  been  in  the  summer,  the  zeal  of  the  young  minister  l)egan  to 
co«d  ;  his  visits  to  Z —  were  less  fre(|uent  ;  he  had  g(mc  thnnigh  his 
whole  list  of  objections  to  the  d(K:trines  of  C  hristianity,  and  had  no¬ 
thing  more  wherewith  to  attract  straggling  hearers,  and  people  j>f 
unsettled  minds.  I  he  corn-merchant  also  iM’gan  to  grow  tired  of 
reading  his  Unitarian  Liturgy  and  lUair’s  .Sermons  to  the  select  few’, 
and  he  also  wanted  the  corn-chamlK*r  for  other  pur]>ost‘s  ;  so  all  on  a 
sudden,  one  Saturday  night,  “  77ic  rnitarian  Cltoftei*'  vanished;  the 
board  w;ls  removed  frtun  the  entrance  of  the  passage,  and  j)ul|)it  and 
benches  made  way  for  Wans,  barley  and  wheat.  S)  much  for  fret* 
inmiiry  ;  anil  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  inquired  or  cared  what 
had  bi*ciune  of  the  contvrn.  I  don’t  think  that  their  magazine  con¬ 
tained  any  account  of  what  had  Wcome  of  the  important  station.  1 
have  mentioned  the  alnwe  as  one,  but  I  have  known  or  heard  of  many 
other  such  abortive  attempts  to  establish  Unitarian  chapels.  They 
can  do  nothing  without  the  assistance  of  Presbyterian  emlowments, 
and  very  little  with  them.  I  am  really  astonished  that  the  sect  lasts 
so  long  as  it  di»es.  It  is  thirty  years  ago  since  Kobert  Hall  said  of  it, 
that  it  was  a  hinidless  trunk,  bleeding  at  every  iMire;"  hut  I  sup¬ 
pose  then'  will  always  exist  some  few  singular  and  fantastical  |>ersonR. 
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mho,  not  relishing  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  nor  caring  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  without  religion,  will  make  profession  of  this  Unitarianism. 
The  sect  has  lieen  at  work  now  long  enough  to  have  converted  half 
the  kingdom,  if  it  had  possessed  anything  worth  n*gard.  I  have  often 
l»een  aistonished  at  the  inn>ortance  which  many  clergymen  of  the 
estahlislnsl  church  have  seemed  to  attach  to  the  Tnitarians,  preach¬ 
ing  and  writing  against  them  with  U'arning,  sapicity  and  zeal,  as  if 
the  civil  and  religimis  institutions  of  the  kingdom  were  in  danger 
fn>m  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  would  lie  glad  to  see 
the  demidition  of  existing  establishments,  but  their  iiumlH*rs  are  so 
uh>urdlv  small,  that  the  established  church  is  in  no  more  dangcT  from 
tliem  than  from  tlie  followers  of  .Ioanna  Smthcott ;  and  the  Inind  of 
iini4)n  wliich  liolds  them  Uigether,  is  m»t  stnmger  than  that  which 
united  the  multitudes  who  iK'casimially  filled  the  Hotuuda,  to  listen  to 
the  discourses  of  the  Reverend  RolM*rt  Taylor.’  pp.  Uttl — 98. 

’Fhc  greatest  literary’  fault  in  the  work  is,  that  the  Autobio¬ 
grapher  over-acts  bis  part  in  the  seeming  ingenuousness  of  his 
confessions.  If  he  was  the  ill-furnislu'd,  ill-mannered,  indevout 
idler  w  hich  he  personates,  his  success  was  far  aliove  his  deserts, 
and  he  is  the  last  man  who  ought  to  atuck  the  system. 


Art.  IV.  Jicmainx  of  Alexander  Knox,  Ksq.  In  Two  \’^olumcs. 

London.  1834. 

{Concluded  front  Pas'e  88.) 

AV  F.  must  turn  back  to  the  second  Article  in  the  first  volume, 
‘  on  the  Situation  and  Prospects  of  the  Kstablished  Church,' 
which  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  remarkable  pa|)er  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  quondam  secretary  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  date  of  this  epistle,  w  hich  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Ilutterworth, 
is  dune,  1818.  I'he  Writer  liegins  by  expressing  his  surprise  at 
even  the  modified  adoption  of  the  j)ro]H>sition  res])ecting  tithes, 
on  the  ])art  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  even  Sir 
William  Scott ;  but  Mr.  (Sir  Koliert)  l^eeFs  wish  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  should  extend  to  Ireland,  ‘  on  the  ground  of  the  churches 
'  Ix'ing  now  united,'  vexed  Mr.  Knox  more  than  he  could  express. 
‘  It  was,’  he  says,  ‘  bottoming  a  rash  s|)eculation  on  a  basement 
‘  of  absurdity.’ 

'  How  are  the  two  (’hurches  one, — except  in  the  arbitrarious,  im¬ 
practical  ])ositiou  of  the  A  111011*8  of  Union  ?  In  |Hilitical  matters, 
union  iMlween  the  two  countries  has  been  substantiated  by  effective 
aiTungement.*i :  in  the  ecclesiastical  instance,  it  consists  soU‘ly  in  a  gra- 
tvifons  assertion,  to  n'ltich  fn)ery  circumstance  in  both  churches  gives  self^ 
n  ident  contradiction.  To  lay  stress  on  this  uss«‘rted  unity,  therefore, 
as  a  reason  for  iiicludiiig  both  Churches  in  all  mtnisures  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  is  worthy  of  a  statesman  who  thinks  that  multiplying 
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schools  and  distributing  tracts,  will  cure  the  loii^  rooted  and  lung 
rankling  malady  of  this  mysteriously  afflicted  and  miserably  ill- 
managed  country/  Vol.  I.  pp.  48,  49. 

Docs  not  the  latter  phrase  reflect  a  sort  of  impropriety  upon 
the  former  e])ithet  ?  What  mystery  can  there  he  in  the  afflic¬ 
tions  so  clearly  to  he  traced  to  ill-government?  Mr.  Knox  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  complain  that,  in  wliat  concerns  the  Kstablished  Church, 
the  House  of  (Commons  seemed  to  feel  ‘  no  oilier  principle  than 
‘  that  of  vulgar  policy.'  ‘  The  old  High-Chiirch  ravvy  he  says, 
‘  is  worn  out.' 


'  The  cnnscieniiou.t  memliors  are  too  gener.dlv  under  an  opjxtsile 
hiax  :  and  the  majority  are  mere  men  of  the  world,  if  not  men  of  yes¬ 
terday,  and  therefore,  on  every  account,  **  caring  for  none  of  these 
things.”  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  majority  of  the  active  ]>ublic 
(which,  unfortunately,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  tliat  of  the  think¬ 
ing  ])ublic)  are  seen  to  desert  the  ('hurch,  the  House  of  ('ominous 
will,  I  suspect,  no  longer  shelter  her.  The  crisis  map  he  resisted,  for  a 
time,  hp  the  still  reynainin:^  habits  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  hut  it  can 
be  on  Ip  for  a  time.  And  who  can  say  to  what  ])olitical  results  even 
such  a  teniiKirarv  effect  may  lead  ?  'I'lie  House  of  I/ords  and  the 
Kstablished  (’hurch  are  specially  united  to  each  other.  They  fell 
together  before  ;  and  it  would  1h*  hard  to  imagine  how  the  one  could 
long  continue  to  exist  without  the  other.  In  truth,  we  actually  see 
the  reverence  for  Imth  aristiH'rasies  {the  4‘cclesiastical  and  the  jaditical) 
scarcely  by  slow,  but  certainly  by  sure  degrees,  going  down  t(»gether.’ 

1 1),  p.  49. 

It  mpiircs  no  preternatural  foresight  to  see  which  way  a 
current  is  flowing;  we  do  not  therefore  deem  Mr.  Knox  a  prophet 
for  writing  thus  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  We  rather  adduce 
him  as  a  witness  to  prove  that,  longlK?fore  the  agitation  that  preceded 
the  passing  of  the  Uoman  ('atholic  Kmancipation  Hill  and  the 
Reform  Rill,  tlie  growing  tendency  of  public  opinion  was  un¬ 
equivocally  manifested,  as  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Toryism.  Our 
readers  w  ill  Ih'  sur]>rised,  howcver,at  learningone  of  the  main  causes 
to  which  Mr.  Knox  ascribes  this  diminished  reverence  for  prelacy 
and  feudalism  ;  a  cause  immediately  connected  with  the  ])olicy  of 
the  court  and  of  the  administration  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
T'hird,  and  more  especially  under  the  viziership  of  William  Pitt 
and  his  ]K)litical  disciples,  the  Addingtons,  and  Percevals,  and 
denkinsons. 


‘  Among  other  causes,  this  similar  one  has  clearly  opt'nitcd  in  l)oth, 
that  the  aristocratic  character  has  been  injured  by  a  neutralizing 
blendure;  that  is,  bv  making  men  of  low  descent.  Peers,  and  by 
making  men  of  low  church  principles,  Bishops.  Whether  an  opposite 
C4>urse,  in  either  case,  would  have  averted  the  catastrophe,  amid  the 
present  providential  changes  in  society,  I  will  not  presume  to  say. 
But  that  the  present  state  of  things,  in  our  two-folu  constitution  is. 
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in  part,  attributable  to  the  choice  of  Bishops  since  and  to  the 

choice  of  Pt'ers  since  at  least  1 7H3,  might,  1  think,  be  not  hard  to 
demon strato.*  //>.  pp.  49,  •')(>. 

But  to  what  was  that  choice  itself  attrihutahle  ?  Was  it  not 
causinl  by  the  ‘  pn>vidential  changes '  which  w  ould  have  rendered 
an  op|>ositc  course  madness  ?  Mr.  Knox  has  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  cause,  that  which  was  a  mere  indication  of  the  result 
of  causes  long  in  operation.  1  le  proeeeds  to  remark,  that  when 
John  Wesley  and  George  Whitfield  commenced  their  career  of 
ecclesiastical  disorganization,  ‘  Providence,  as  if  to  facilitate  their 
‘  work,  placed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury’  a  corrected  Dissenter,  all 
*  whose  habits  and  feelings  inclined  him  to  forbearance,  and 
‘  almost  to  indulgence.'  We  were  not  lx*fore  aware  that  either 
of  these  great  men  met  with  iKCuliar  indulgence  at  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  and  most  assuredly  the  crosier  of 
Laud  himself  would  not  have  awed  into  silence  and  submission 
either  the  intrepidity  of  Wesley,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  Whitfield. 
As  Mr.  Knox  would  not  have  l>een  an  advocate  for  reviving  the 
atrocious  severities  of  the  Star  Chamber,  it  is  difficult  to  know  in 
^  hat  way  he  thinks  they  ought  to  have  been  dealiKi  with.  The  feeling 
and  reasoning  of  a  mild  and  conscientious  devotee  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  towards  Zwingle  and 
Luther,  must  have  hvvn  very*  similar  to  th(»se  which  are  indicated 
in  this  paragraph.  The  Romish  bias  of  the  Writer's  theological 
sentiments  still  further  betrays  itself,  as  he  proceeds. 

‘  That  the  di^cp  aiiti-ccclesiastical  spirit  which  has  been  w  orking  for 
half  a  centurv,  and  now'  wcirks  more  strongly  and  extensively,  and  on 
a  higher  level  than  ever,  w’ill  go  off  in  mere  noiseless,  insensible  eva¬ 
poration,  is  more,  I  confess,  than  either  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  the 
signs  of  the  times  authorize  us  to  conclude.  But,  amid  these  apjorc- 
hensions,  I  am  comforted  by  the  j)crsuasi(»n,  that,  w’batever  befalls  the 
Knglish  ('hurch,  w’ill  lie  for  its  greater  g(M>d.  If  “  gold  be  tried  in  the 
fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of  adversity,"  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  a  like  discipline  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  collective  bodies 
and  corporate  institutions.  Sucli  has  been  the  lot  of  the  church  at 
large ;  and  the  same  may,  of  course,  W  reckoned  u(>on,  in  its  sulxirdi- 
nate  {Kirtions,  and  j>erhups  the  more  in  proportion  as  they  |>urtake  of 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  whole.  That  the  Church  of  Kngland 
eminently  ]H>ssesses  the  spirit,  W'c  are  happy  to  be  assured ;  but  that 
she  has  yet  attained  the  faculty  of  diffusing  it  through  her  memlMTs, 
daily  exjierienct'  forbids  our  asserting.  No  church  on  earth  has  more 
intrinsic  excellence ;  yet,  no  church,  probably,  has  less  practical  influ¬ 
ence.  Her  excellence,  then,  1  conceive,  gives  ground  for  confiding 
that  Providence  w’ill  never  abandon  her;  but  her  W'ant  of  influence 
Would  seem  no  less  clearly  to  indicate,  that  Divine  Wisdom  will  not 
always  suffer  her  to  go  on  without  measures  for  her  improvement.  Tera- 
fH>rary  adversity  is  that  to  which,  in  all  such  cases,  as  far  as  we  know. 
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the  Providence  of  (tod  has  hitherto  resorted  ;  and  wc  can  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  temponirv  depression  of  the  English 
Church  might  exalt  its  moral  qualities/  Vol.  I.,  pp.  fill,  51. 

Most  extraordinary  is  the  delusion  which  ])ersonificd  abstrac¬ 
tions,  the  idols  by  the  intellect,  pnxluce  even  in  strong  minds 
when  once  |H»sscssed  by  these  dominant  ideas.  Let  any  one  of  our 
readers  try  to  translate  the  metaphor  in  the  alwve  paragraph 
into  literal  terms,  and  he  will  discover  the  palpable  absurdity  of 
ascribing  to  an  abstract  church,  (which  is  a  thhnj^)  a  spirit,  an 
intrinsic  excellence,  and  moral  qualities  which  arc  the  pro]>erties 
of  |)crson8,  and  which  can  reside  in  the  church  collective  only  as 
they  are  diffused  through  the  memlwrs.  That  corporate  insti¬ 
tutions  arc  susceptible  of  moral  discipline,  is  a  strange  idea. 
What  was  the  moral  effect  of  that  tcm|x)rary  adversity  which 
Indel,  in  the  seventeenth  centur)’,  the  English  C’hurch  It  nei¬ 
ther  taught  her  priests  humility,  nor  her  rulers  wisdom.  Indeed, 
could  the  disci])line  of  adversity  perfect  and  ])urify  collective 
Ixnlies,  the  (yhurch  of  Rome  in  Ireland  ought,  by  this 
time,  to  Ih'  ‘  as  gold  tried  in  the  fire,’  the  most  exalted  in  her 
moral  qualities.  In  Ireland,  however,  wc  have  the  instnictive 
spectacle  of  two  rival  ‘corporate  bodies’;  one  plethoric  with 
wealth,  and  corrupted  by  secular  prosperity ;  the  other,  in  a  state 
of  ]»overty  and  ]>olitical  depression,  but  strong  in  the  affections 
of  the  ]>eople, — the  stronger,  but  not  the  purer  for  the  persecu¬ 
tion  she  has  sulfered.  'Fhe  English  C’hurch,  Mr.  Knox  says, 

‘  is  now  an  object  with  worldly  men  for  the  sake  of  worldly  con- 
‘  siderations.  Let,  then,  its  worldly  honours  and  opulence  be 
‘  withdrawn,  and  its  adherents  will  be  those  alone  who  will  love 
‘  it  for  its  own  sake.  The  hireling  will  flee  because  he  is  a  hirc- 
‘  ling/  'fhat  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  ('hurch,  to  have 
hirelings  driven  from  her  ministry,  by  withdrawing  the  golden 
baits  of  sinecures  and  worldly  honours,  wc  must  of  course  rea¬ 
dily  admit ;  but  our  expectations  of  the  results  of  putting  the 
Church  on  this  lowering  regimen,  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Knox’s 
anticipations.  lie  thinks  the  Episcopal  C'hurch  would  reform 
herself  by  l>ecoming  more  Jtomisti^  and  retreating  further  from 
all  other  Protestant  Churches ;  and  this  he  deemed  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  result !  That  we  may  not  l)o  suspected  of  misrepresent¬ 
ing  his  meaning,  wc  must  continue  our  citation. 

‘  Hitherto,  the  ('hnreh  of  England,  though  more  temperate  in  her 
measures  thuii  any  other  ]K>rtion  of  the  reformed  body,  has  manifested 
no  sentiments  with  such  unremitting  intensity  as  dread  of  whatever 
could  Ik*  deeincHl  popory.  I  deny  not  the  expediency,  perhaps  neces¬ 
sity,  ^>f  this  fei'ling  in  such  circumstances  as  have  hitherto  cxistetl. 
But  it  has  given  safety  to  the  Church  of  England  at  the  exp'nse  <»f 
perfection ;  which  last  can  be  attained  only  by  proving  all  things,  and 
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huliling  fast  what  is  gooil ;  aiid  this  discrimination  can  lie  practised 
only  in  tlio  absence  of  prejudice.  As  matters  art',  dreatl  of  transuln 
staiitiution  has  made  the  sacrament  a  ceremony;  and  to  ward  off  in¬ 
fallibility,  every  man  has  lH*en  encouraged  to  sha^ie  a  creed  for  him¬ 
self.  Tin*  most  certain  cure  for  this  extrt'me  will  lie,  to  experience 
its  fruits.  Another  fall  by  dissenterism  >rill  make  it  lie  felt  that,  if 
l\>{)ery  ciui  be  a  Charybdis,  there  is  a  Scylla  on  the  other  side,  not 
less  dangerous.  But  it  will  be  still  more  useful  to  learn  that,  in  the 
mixed  mass  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  religion,  there  is  gold,  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  wood,  hay,  and  stubble ;  and  that 
every  thing  of  the  former  nature  is  to  lie  as  carefully  preserved,  as 
every  thing  of  the  latter  nature  is  to  be  rejected. 

‘  This  was  the  principle  on  which  our  Kefomiation  commenced ; 
but,  as  Dryden  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  “  Religio  Laici,**  it  “  was 
ctaUinued  by  Edward  VI.  on  other  principles  than  on  which  it  was 
iH'gun.’*  The  line  thus  made  to  diverge,  has  since,  again  and  again, 
lieen  bent  inward,  but  always  with  extreme  caution,  lest  apparent 
ground  should  Ik*  given,  either  for  the  alarm  of  the  timid,  or  the  out- 
cn'  of  the  zealous  ;  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  thus  strictly  ordered  by 
Divine  Providence  ;  the  purpovses  of  which  might,  for  a  season,  re¬ 
quire  preponderance  of  pure  Protestantism,  even  though  a  lower  rate 
of  pious  excitement,  w'ithin  the  Establishment,  should  Im*  the  conse¬ 
quence.  But  a  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  greatest  liend  was 
given  to  the  line,  immediately  after  the  |K*ritKl  of  the  dt*epe8t  de¬ 
pression.  The  distress  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  during  the 
Usurpation,  had  more  than  ever  endeared  her  to  her  genuine  children ; 
and  the  hand  which  indicted  the  discipline,  served  to  abate  all  undue 
Protesiant  zeal.  A  revision,  therefore,  of  the  Liturgy,  being  called 
for,  the  revisers  seized  the  opportunity  (contrary  to  what  the  public 
was  reckoning  upon)  to  make  our  formularies  not  more  iiuritanic,  but 
more  Catholic.  They  effected  this,  without  doubt,  stealthily,  and,  to 
ap|H*arance,  by  the  minutest  alteration ;  but  to  compare  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service,  as  it  now  stands,  especially  its  rubrics,  with  the  form 
in  which  we  find  it  previously  to  that  transiiction,  w’ill  lie  to  discover, 
that,  without  any  change  of  features  which  could  cause  alarm,  a  new 
spirit  was  then  breathed  into  our  Communion  Service,  principally  by  a 
few  significant  circumstances,  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness,  which  were  fitted  to  impress  the  devout,  though  certain  to  lie 
billy  understood  only  by  the  initiated.' 

Had  this  been  written  by  a  Dissenter,  would  it  not  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  language  of  accusation  ? 

‘  The  dread  of  Popery,'  continues  Mr.  Knox,  '  and  the  consequent 
prejudice  against  every  thing  vulgarly  branded  with  that  stigma,  is 
even  more  powerful  now,  than  when  England  was  alarmed  by  the 
pnispect  of  the  Spanish  match  ;  and  among  those  who,  if  an  opening 
were  given,  would  think  themselves  solely  qualified  to  mend  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  (/  mean  the  persons  called  Evangelicals,)  the  anti¬ 
pathy  rises  to  rancour.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  be  less  conceivable, 
than  that,  if  a  revision  of  the  liturgy  were  undertaken  now,  the  line 
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or  rp<!ih  ncromplisluMl,  wouM  in  nny  respect, 

what  wna  ilone  in  in(>2.  In  fact,  without  other  lijjhts  nnil  other 
tastes,  than  we  see  at  this  day  in  nny  quarter,  the  work  would  be 
<lone  mischievously,  or  done  at  random.  Hut  wen*  the  Church  of 
Fnglnnd  once  more  to  fall  thnuigh  the  efforts  of  Pmtestnnt  assailants, 

a  new*  view  of  things  would  infallihlv  follow . It  would  not  be 

strange,  if  there  were  a  n'liound  of  fi*«»ling  ;  a  self-rcprtxich  for  having 
hren  so  haftiie  to  If  (man  ('at  holies^  and  so  ftnsitxpicious  of  Protestants, 
This  t«H»k  |dnce,  in  the  former  depression,  to  such  a  degree  ns  to 
suggest  strong  wishes  for  re-union  with  the  Homan  Catholic  ('hurch.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  52—56. 


We  do  not  believe  that  any  snob  rel>ound  would  follow,  for 
several  reasons.  I'irst,  we  are  not  living  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turv.  Se<'ondly,if  the  V'piseopal  (Mnircb  should  fall  as  a  ]xditical 
institution,  it  will  not  Ik*  from  the  hostile  violence  of  a  rival  sect, 
displacing  her  ritual  and  appropriating  her  revenues :  there  will 
therefore  1h*  no  such  motive  to  form  a  fresh  league  with  Home 
against  the  sectaries.  'Thirdly,  we  do  not  hnd  the  American 
Kpiscopal  ('hurch,  which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  State,  at 
all  dis|x>se<l  to  approximate  nearer  to  Po]>ery  than  the  Kstablished 
(’huri'h  of  Thigland,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  might  serve  as 
a  nuxlel  or  exemplar.  T'ourthly,  ‘  the  old  high  Church  race  * 
l>eing  ‘  worn  out,'  we  can  apprehend  no  such  resuscitation  of  obso- 
lete  errors  as  our  Author  would  fain  have  evoked  from  their  long 
slumlvrs.  The  reign  of  Mysticism  has  passed. 

It  will  lx*  seen  that  Mr.  Knox's  notions  wore  anti-Protestant 
on  several  important  |xunts.  He  denied  the  right  of  a  private 
ap|>eal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  sufficient  guide  and  only  rule 
of  faith ;  he  maintaintxl  views  of  the  Kucharist,  which,  though 
not  chargt'able  with  the  gross  aKsurdity  of  transuhstantiation,  in¬ 
volve  the  same  notions  of  an  efficacy  e»r  opere  nprrnfo^  derived 
from  the  sacerdotal  ben(*diction  ;  and  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
justification,  he  avowed  his  dissent  alike  from  Calvin  and  Luther. 

‘  In  misinterpreting  St.  Paul,'  he  says  in  one  place,  (Vol.  I.  p. 
24,3,)  ‘  Luther  and  Calvin  differed  somewhat  from  each  other; 
‘  and  yet,  1  scarcely  know  which  of  them  missed  the  mark  the 
‘  most.*  Thus,  he  did  not  scruple  to  exercise  his  ow  n  right  of 
private  judgement  with  all  freedom. 

Mr.  Knox’s  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist  are 
developed  in  a  ‘  Treatise  on  the  l^se  and  Import  of  the  Eucharistic 
‘  Symbols',  with  a  Prefatory’  Letter  and  Postscript,  which  occupies 
12(1  pages  of  the  second  volume.  In  the  Preface,  he  endeavours 
to  shew  that  Hishop  Ridley's  views,  which  he  advocates,  were,  on 
this  jxiint,  very  different  from  those  of  Archbishop  Crannier,  arid 
that  they  came  much  nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  Bertram,  (or 
Ratram,)  the  antagonist  of  Paachasius,  who  hrst  pn)mulgated 
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the  frross  tonot  of  TmnsubsUntiation  about  A.l).  83l>.  '  This 

‘  liertram',  said  Ridley  in  one  of  his  defences  at  Oxford,  ‘  was 
‘  the  first  that  ]nillod  me  by  the  ear,  and  that  first  broaght  me 

*  from  the  common  error  of  the  Romish  Ohurch,  and  caused  me 

*  to  search  more  diligently  and  exactly  both  the  Scriptures  and 
‘  the  writings  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  fathers  coneeming  this 

*  matter.'  And  on  another  occasion:  ‘Finally,  with  Bertram,  I 

*  nmfcss  that  Christ's  lv>dy  is  in  the  sacrament  in  this  res|wt, 
‘  namclv,  as  he  writeth,  Wcause  there  is  in  it  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
‘  that  is,  the  power  of  his  word,  which  not  only  fo^eth  the  soul, 

‘  hut  cleanseth  it.'  Language  which  seems  to  us  to  discountenance 
the  vciy  notions  for  which  Mr.  Knox  contends,  and  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  the  sacrament  feeds  and  cleanses  the  soul  in  the 
same  w  ay  and  sense  as  the  W  ord  of  Christ,  that  is,  by  means  of 
the  truth  which  it  exhihits  Mr.  Knox,  however,  goes  on  to 
assert,  that  the  light  which  Ridley  had  received,  he  speedily 
ci>mmunicated  to  C^unmer;  and  ‘the  doctrine  of  Rertram  was 

*  acc(»rdingh  emlKHlied  in  the  first  Reformed  ('ommunion  Service 
‘  of  1548.'  * 

*  Rut  stuhllity  not  lH*ing  an’  ingredient  in  Cranmer’s  mental  cha- 
meter  ;  which  wjis  also  defective,  it  should  set^m,  in  that  taste,  and 
elevation  of  spirit,  which  qualified  Ridley  fiir  appreciating  the  ('atholic 
tradition  which  Bertram  pri'sented  to  his  view,  the  jHKir  Archbishop 
Sinm  swerved  from  his  tirachcr,  and  embraced  the  frigid  notions  of 
r<‘Ttain  continental  dfrines  ;  under  whose*  guidance,  the  Communion 
service  was  rcnuMiified,  as  far  os  w^us  df*enied  cxjwdieiit,  in  conformity 
to  C  ranmer’s  new  views.  No  doubt,  this  change  was  permitted  for 
w  ise  ]mr] loses  ;  hut  1  rejoice  to  think,  that,  at  length,  a  time  came, 
for  u  far  wiser  and  happier  revision. 

'  That  Ridley  deeply  lunicuted  the  new  uotioui  and  measures  of 
Craiiuier,  his  words,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  former  ehajdaius,  (which 
I  have  quoted  in  my  tract  on  the  Eucharist,)  give  ground  to  conclude, 
Is'cause  they  cun  a])j)lv  to  nothing  else.  “  Vou  huvt  ,**  he  says,  “known 
me  long  indeed  ;  in  the  which  time,  it  hath  chanced  me,  us  you  buy, 
til  niislike  some  things.  It  is  true,  1  grunt ;  for  sudden  changes, 
w  ithout  suhstuntial  and  neoessary  caus<‘,  and  the  heady  setting  forth 

extremities,  1  did  never  love.*’ 

*  In  fact,  Ridley  must  have  been  affected,  as  he  states,  by  the  altered 
f<nnmunion  service ;  liecuuse  we  know  frmn  himself,  that  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  R'rtram  remained  unsliukeu  to  the  hurt..*  Vui.  11.  pp.  161,  62. 

Mr.  Knox  proceeds  to  say,  that,  although  Ridley's  care  ‘  to 
‘  })rtr8erve  C’atholicity  in  the  Church  of  England  was  thus  ap- 
‘  l»arently  made  fruitless '  by  Craniner,  yet,  after  the  acc'essiou  ul‘ 
IdizaUrth,  his  principles  were  revived  ;  and 


•  Compare  Jolui  xv.  8  ;  xvii.  17  ;  vi.  (13. 
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*  at  after  another  soason  of  cle|m‘SHion  from  sectarian  ascendancy, 

the  spirit  of  Hidley*s  doctrine  was  wondcrfnlly  infuscil  into  that  very 
form  froni  which  CVanmer  had  souj^ht  to  exclude  it,  and  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  vet  unm'ttlcKl  state  of  the  public  mind,  iust  after  the 
Hest(»rution,  Oic  revis(*rs  thought  it  safer  to  re-animate  than  to  modify. 

Of  this  iudicious  management,  our  presi'iit  Communion  Service  is  the 
iiu'stimnble  result.  .  .  .  litf  means  of  the  rubrics^  a  ne\v  chanictcr  wva 
^iven  to  the  celebnuion  of  the  Eucharist,  which  substantially  re- 
imbued  it  with  the  spirit  of  liiTtram,  and  restored  it  to  the  ground  on 
which  it  had  at  first  been  placed.* 

In  the  exhortation  giving  notice  of  the  Sacrament,  Cranmer, 
Mr.  Knox  asserts,  ‘hail  palpably  displaced  the  doctrine  of 
‘  Bertram  and  Uidley,  and  suhstitutixl  his  own  new  view  of  the 
‘  Eucharist.'  'I'he  Uevisers  ‘emphatically  restored  what  Oanmer 
‘  had  rejectixl,'  and,  ‘  by  restoring,  and  even  strengthening  the 
‘  signitieant  terms  used  in  the  first  Erayer-lHmk,  have  thrown  a 
‘  light  not  to  l>e  mistaken  on  all  the  other  particulars  by  which 
*  our  ])resent  ('ommunion  Service  is  distinguished  from  what  it 
‘  was  l>efore  the  revision.' 

In  the  al)ove  rc])resentation,  there  is  a  strange  mingling  of 
historical  fact  and  imaginative  comment.  The  notion  of  any 
difference  of  o])inion  on  this  |>oint,  Ix'tween  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
is  pun'  assumption.  Mr.  Knox  fails  to  adduce  the  slightest  proof 
of  any  such  difference.  The  assertion,  that  ‘  Ridley  obviously 
‘  ct>uld  not  concur '  in  the  alterations  made  in  the  service  by  the 
advice  of  Buccr,  ‘  though  conscientious  pnidcnce  restrained  him 
‘  fnmi  actual  opposition,' — is  a  most  unw  arrantable  one ;  and  were 
it  tnie,  it  would  n'floct  little  honour  on  the  Bishop's  integrity. 
'I'hat  he  ‘  most  ])rohably '  referred  to  this  matter,  in  expressing 
his  dislike  of  ‘  sudden  changes,'  is  taking  for  granted  the  veiy 
thing  to  fx'  proved  ;  and  circumstances  render  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  What  Ridley’s  .sentiments  were,  may  Ix'st  lx? 
learned  from  his  'I'reatise  on  the  subject ;  and  they  a])pcar  to 
Ivave  Ixx'n  in  precise  accordance  with  those  of  Buccr,  ('alvin,  and 
Melanchthon.  We  shall  extract  a  few  sentences,  which  place  this 
fact  almost  Ivyond  question. 

*  First,  let  us  re^x'at  the  lx*ginning  of  the  institution  of  the 
‘  Lord's  Supper,  wherein  all  the  three  evangelists  and  St.  Paul, 

‘  almost  in  words,  do  agrt'c,  saying,  that  “Jesus  took  bread,  gave 
‘  thanks,  brake,  and  gave  to  the  di8ci])lcs,  saying,  ‘  Take,  cat, 

‘  this  is  my  Nxly.' "  Here  it  appears  plainly,  that  Christ  calls 
‘  very  bread,  his  Imdy.  For  that  which  he  took,  was  very  bread, 
‘  in  this  all  men  do  agree, — and  that  w  hich  he  took,  after  he  had 
‘  given  thanks,  he  brake, — and  that  which  he  took  and  brake,  he 
‘  gave  to  his  disciples, —  and  that  which  he  took,  brake,  and 
‘  gave  to  his  disciples,  he  himself  said  of  it :  “  *J'his  is  my  body." 
‘  So  it  appears  plainly  that  C’hrist  called  very  bread  his  Ixxly. 
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‘  Hut  very  bread  eannot  he  his  body  in  very  substance :  therefore 
‘  it  must  neetls  have  another  meaninjir,  wliieh  meanins^  appears 

*  plainly  by  the  next  sentence  that  follows,  both  in  I^uke  and  in 
‘  PauU  and  that  is  this;  “  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.'” 

‘  \Vhcreu|>on  it  seems  to  me  to  he  evident  that  Christ  took 

*  bread,  and  called  it  his  Inniy,  for  that  he  would  institute  thereby 
‘  a  |>erpetual  remembrance  of  his  body,  especially  of  that  sing^ilar 
‘  Inmefit  of  our  re<lemption,  which  he  would  then  procure  and 
‘  purchase  unto  us  by  his  body  upon  the  cross.  Hut  bread,  re- 
‘  taining  still  its  own  very  natural  sul)stance,  may  thus,  by  grace, 

‘  and  in  a  sacramental  signification,  he  his  Ixxiy  :  whereas  else 
‘  the  very  bread  which  he  u>ok,  brake,  and  gave  them,  could  not 
‘  he  in  any  wise  his  natural  lx>dy,  for  that  were  confusion  of  sub- 
‘  stances.  And  therefore  the  very  words  of  Christ,  joined  with 
‘  the  next  sentence  following,  both  enforce  us  to  confess  that  the 
‘  ver\'  bread  remains  still,  and  also  open  unto  us  how  that  bread 

*  may  lx*,  and  is,  thus,  by  his  divine  }X)wer,  his  body  which  was 
‘  given  for  us.' 

‘  What  need  have  we  to  strive  and  contend  what  it  is  we  break  ? 

*  For  Haul  saith,  speaking  undoubtedly  of  the  Lord's  table : 

‘  “  The  bread,  saith  he,  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  partaking 
‘  or  fellowship  of  the  Lord’s  l>ody  Whereupon  follows,  that 
‘  after  the  thanksgiving  it  is  bread  which  we  break.  And  how 
‘  often,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  the  Lord's  Supper  signified 
‘  hy  breaking  of  bread  ?  They  persevered,”  saith  St.  Luke, 

‘  ‘‘  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,  commimion,  and  breaking  of  bread.” 

‘  And,  “  ’I'hey  break  bread  in  every  house.”  And  again,  in 
‘  another  place,  “  When  they  were  come  together  to  break  bread,” 

‘  &e.  St.  Paul,  who  sets  forth  most  fully  in  his  writings  lK)th 
‘  the  doctrine  and  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
‘  sacramental  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ's  Inniy  and  blood, 

‘  calltxl  it  five  times,  ‘  bread,'  ‘  bread,'  ‘  bread,'  ‘  bread,'  ‘  bread.' 

‘  ’I'he  sacramental  bread  is  the  mystical  body,  and  so  it  is 
‘  calletl  in  scripture  (1  Cor.  x.),  as  it  is  called  the  natural  body  of 
‘  Christ.  Hut  Christ's  mystical  body  is  the  congregation  of 
‘  (  hristians;  now  no  man  was  ever  so  fond  as  to  say,  that  the 
‘  sacramental  bread  is  transubstantiated  and  changed  into  the 
‘  substance  of  the  congregation.  \Vhcrefore,  no  man  should 

*  think  or  say  that  the  bread  is  transubstantiated  and  changed 
‘  into  the  natural  substance  of  Christ's  human  nature.”  • 

Throughout  this  treatise,  we  find  no  indication  whatever  of 
sentiments  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Knox's  mystical  theory,  that 
‘  the  grace  of  the  F^ucharist '  is  connected,  rto/  *  u'ith  the  com- 
‘  menutrulmp  act^  hut  with  the  symbols ;  the  point  on  which  he 
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8\ip]>oROfl  UhUov  to  have  l>cen  a  l)cttcr  Catholic  than  his  brother 
UctormerK.  ^i^.  Knox's  notion  is  thus  more  fully  expressed  by 
himself :  ‘  'I'liat  there  is,  in  this  holy  sacrament,  a  ^H'enliHr  efflu- 
‘  ence  of  su)>i'rnatiiral  ^race,  mysteriously  uniteil  with  the  con- 
‘  secratiHl  symlH>ls,  so  as  to  make  them  the  vehicles  of  heavenly 
‘  benediction  to  the  capable  communicant.'  Such  is  the  doctrine, 
the  spirit  of  which  he  considers  to  have  lH?en  re-infuse<l  into  the 
('ommunion  Service,  when  the  Revisers  introduced  into  the  ex¬ 
hortation  the  words — ‘  to  l>e  our  spiritual  fooil  and  sustenance  in 
‘  that  holy  sacrament.'  The  terms  of  the  formulary  had  pre¬ 
viously  sUhhI  thus: — ‘  to  Ik'  our  spiritual  food  and  susU'uance  as 
‘  it  is  declared  unto  us,  as  well  by  GihI's  word,  as  by  the  holy 
‘  sacraments  of  his  Ixuly  and  hlood.'  'I'he  intention  of  the  Re¬ 
visers  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  it  accorded  with  their  general  |>olicy, 
which  led  them  to  insist  on  the  ]H)sture  of  kneeling,  and  to  retain 
the  Romish  designation  of  the  communion  table  as  an  altar. 
Rut  that  Ridley  would  have  approved  cither  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  rei«rn  of  hdizabeth,  or  of  the  ceremonies  introduced 
by  l.aud,  we  stH?  no  ground  for  In'lieving, 

We  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  controvert  Mr.  Knox's 
transcendental  notions  of  the  ordinance  as  the  ‘visible  conduit’ 
and  ‘  actual  vehicle  '  i>f  su]>ernatural  inlluences.  'I'he  dangerous 
tendency  of  his  notion  may  be  inferretl  from  its  leading  him  to 
imagine,  that  ‘  the  Divine  intluencc  dis|X‘nscHl  through  thut  bread 
‘  oMi/  that  cup^  enters  into  many  a  heart  which  is  speculatively 
‘  unauist'ious  of  the  tdeaaiug  it  w  receiviug^  and  inspires  it  w  itli 
‘  holy  desires,  goinl  counsels,  and  just  works.'  (Vol.  II.  ]).  254.) 
'I'his  is  the  opus  operutum  theory  scarcely  disguised.  The 
notion,  that  Divine  intluencc  is,  by  a  s]>ecies  of  impanation,  united 
to  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  which  our  Author's  ex¬ 
pressions  imply,  is  scarcely  less  unintelligible  and  contradictory 
than  the  doctrine  that  the  Inxly  and  blood  of  Christ  are  united 
to  the  visible  elements.  Such  speculations  upon  the  mode  in 
which  Divine  intluenees  are  communicated  to  the  mind,  arc  as 
unphilosophical  as  they  are  unprotitable.  Mr.  Knox  goes  so  far  as 
to  contend  for  a  principle  of  the  ‘  Catholic  Church,'  that  the  sacra¬ 
ments  have  their  effects  ‘  where  the  receiver  doth  not  (ptuwre 
•  Meetu)  put  any  bar  against  them.'  This  may  l)e,  to  some 
minds,  ‘  attractive '  and  ‘  consolatory  ’  doctrine ;  but  w’e  know 
that  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  many  is,  to  encourage  the  most 
^Krilous  delusion.  As  for  the  argument,  that,  where  the  Pro¬ 
testant  iloctrinc  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  held,  the  ordinance  itself 
has  apiH^ari'd  to  lose  its  interest  and  attractiveness, — the  Romanist 
might  uxge  it,  with  equal  force,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mass.  Rut,  in  the  case  of  devout  ]K;rsons,  this  is  not  the  fact; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  indevout,  it  is  no  objection.  Mr.  Knox 
cites  a  complaint  made  by  the  ])ious  Doddridge  in  one  of  his  Scr- 
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mens  to  Young  People,  in  respect  to  the  prevailing  neglect  of 
ihU  institution,  as  ‘  deciRive  evidence'  that  such  indifference  re¬ 
sults  from  viewing  it  as  *  a  men'  ooininemorative  and  covenanting 
‘  transaction,'  and  not  as  ‘  a  divinely  instituteil  ctmduit  of  supers 
‘  natural  grace.'  It  is  astonishing  with  what  sort  of  ‘evidence' 
he  could  content  himself.  Would  any  one,  not  too  intent  upon 
the  conclusion  he  was  anxious  to  reach,  to  examine  the  premises, 
cite  a  solitary  remark  of  the  description  referred  to,  as  ‘  decisive ' 
of  the  general  state  of  feeling  among  an  entire  religious  eom- 
munity  ?  Besides,  Doddridge  is  lamenting  a  coldness  and  indif¬ 
ference  towards  the  institution  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  neg- 
lecte<l  to  observe  it,  not  in  such  as  had  become  remiss  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  it.  Had  Mr.  Knox  iK'cn  acquainted  with  the  interest 
attached  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  means  of  grace  and  a  season 
of  peculiar  spiritual  enjoyment,  by  the  meml)ers  of  Dissemting 
churches,  who  are  always  regular  communicants,  he  would  not 
have  attempted  to  found  an  argument  on  any  deficiency  of  at- 
tractivniess  in  the  sacrament  arising  from  just  notions  of  its  design 
and  character.  But  bow  came  he  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  impressive  and  attractive  views  of  tlie 
Kucharistic  symbols  which  lie  thinks  the  Communion  Service 
presents, — views  of  which  he  considers  the  Church  of  England 
as  ‘  the  exclusive  providential  conservatory,' — thousands  of  thou¬ 
sands  within  the  pale  of  that  Church  grow  old  in  the  utter  iR'glect 
of  its  observance  ?  « 

Mr.  Knox's  views  of  Baptism  corresponded  to  his  notions  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  btdieved  that  ‘  a  vital  germ 
‘  of  all  virtuous  dispositions  and  pious  affections  is  implant^  in 
‘  the  mind  of  the  baptised  infant.^  (Vol.  1.  p.  4(57-)  His  defective 
and  erroneous  views  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  have  'already 
l>ecn  exposed*.  He  even  ventures,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Articles, 
to  deny  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Church  of 
Kngland.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Parken,  occasioned  by  an  article 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  April  1810,  he  says: 

‘  That  the  opposite  opinion  ’  (to  the  doctrine  of  inherent  justifica¬ 
tion)  ‘  was  that  of  the  German  and  Swdss  Reformers,  is  not  to  be 
denied.  But  that  the  Anglican  Beformed  Church  new-modelled  its 
theological  creed,  in  this  instance,  by  theirs,  is  a  point,  at  least,  not  a 
little  questionable.  Our  Liturgy  cannot  be  aclduced  in  support  of 
nwrely  forensic  iustifi cation.  Bi'cause  it  is,  substantially,  the  Liturgy 
of  those  w’ho  did  not  hold  it.  **  The  Church  of  Kngland,”  says  IVir. 
Milner,  **  is  not  only  indebted  to  Gregory  the  Great  for  the  Litany; 
hut,  by  a  comparison  of  our  book  of  Common  Prayer  with  his  Sacra- 
nientiiry,  it  is  evident,  that  almost  all  the  collects  for  Hundays,  and 
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the  principal  Festivals,  were  taken  out  of  it.”  Mr.  M.  adds  these  nv 
marKabie  words: — “  From  the  brief  account  I  have  piven,  it  ap|>earH. 
that  the  service  of  the  Church  is  far  more  ancit‘iit  than  tlie  l^man 
Missal,  pro{)erly  speaking.  It  is  im|M>ssible,  indeed,  t(»  say,  how  carlv 
.some  parts  of  the  Liturgy  were  written ;  but,  doubtless,  they  are  <»f 
very  high  anticjuity.”  Ilut,  from  this  demonstration,  will  it  not  be  a 
corollary,  (acc«»rding  to  all  I  have  already  tpioted  from  Mr.  M.,)  that 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  thKvs  not  teach  htrensic  justifi¬ 
cation,  sinct;  it  cannot  tiMich,  what  its  authors  did  not  understand?  I 
am  aware  of  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  M.,  that  our  Heformers  “  scrupled 
not  to  intrinluce  new  prayers,  into  various  parts  of  the  Liturgy:”  hut 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  these  teach  iu»thing  different  fn»m  the  others; 
imitation,  |)erhnps,  in  no  instance,  having  Ikvii  practisi'd  with  mure 
assiduity,  or  with  more  felicity. 

‘  Ilut,  do  not  the  articles  meet  the  wish  of  those,  who  have  like  zeal 
;is  Mr.  ^Milner  ?  1  reply,  (not  dogmatically,  but  with  that  caution, 

which  I  feel  the  case  calls  ft»r,)  I  doubt  it.  I  must  observe,  that  the 
sup|M)bed  error  of  the  fathers  did  not  imply,  that  jtistificatitm  contained 
in  It  no  reputatiye  idea.  They  could  not  reail  the  New  Testament, 
without  conviction,  that  though,  in  some  instances,  (as  Horn.  vi.  7.. 
already  quoted,  and  Hev.  xxii.  11.,)  it  may  demand,  strictly,  a  moral 
interpretation  ;  yet,  it  very  often,  and  for  the  greater  part,  implies 
what  (hnl,  in  his  gracious  reckoning,  esteems  us  to  be,  as  well  as  thait, 
which,  by  his  almighty  energy,  he  makes  us  to  Ih\  Hut,  what  Mr. 
M.  would  blame,  was,  that  they  united  these  two  acts,  making  the  re- 
putative  act  inseparably  dcpuiilent  on  the  ethcient  act ;  as,  when  (iod, 
111  creation,  first,  siiid,  “  Let  there  lie  light,  and  there  W’os  light 
and  then,  he  saw  that  “  the  light  was  g<K»d.”  Doubtless,  of  this 
strict  connexion,  a  natural  consinjiience  was,  that  moral  justification, 
rather  than  reputative  justification,  iK'came  the  leading  topic ;  for,  on 
the  moral  or  efbcient  part,  the  whole  business,  self-evidently,  turiuHi. 

‘  Now,  certain  it  is,  that  our  1 1th  article  puts  forward  the  repuUitive 
idea :  Hut  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  suliordinately  to  an  understood  moral 
justification,  which  precedes  in  order  of  nature?  I  grant,  the  article 
emphatically  excludes  all  human  merit ;  that  is,  all  ethcacy  or  value, 
of  self-wrought  ]>orformanct\s :  all  merit,  undoubtedly,  is  exclusively 
ascrilH'd  where  it  ought.  Hut  is  the  reckoning,  which  (lod  is  there 
said  to  make  of  us,  independent  of  his  own  work  in  us?  Is  it  inde- 

{lendent  of  any  riK>t  of  true  righteousness,  already  planted  in  our  heart 
ly  the  omni{H)tent  grace  of  (bnl  ?  I  mean,  is  it  so  in  the  view  of  the 
article  ?  for  it  is  to  that  jHiint  1  confine  myself.*  V’^ol.  I.  pp.  2(33— 2G5. 

A  little  further  on,  he  thus  dispo.ses,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  of 
the  objection  against  the  above  notion,  that  it  confounds  justification 
with  sanctification. 

*  This  is  a  wonderfully  common  idea ;  but  I  apprehend  it  rests  on 
this  pure  mistake,  that  sanctification  is  a  genend  term,  for  all  inherent 
goodness  wrought  in  us  by  the  grace  of  C-hrist.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  |>ersuaded  it  is  a  (Hsiiuctive  term,  for  gtsHlness  grown  into,  or,  at 
least,  growing  into,  maturity  ;  and  1  humbly  conceive,  that,  amongst  all 
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the  prrliminan'  knowledge,  nccessarv  to  the  beneficial  reading  of  the 
Scripture,  none  is  more  im]K)rtant,  tlian  an  accurate  idea  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  of  the  weight  attacht'd  to  it. 

‘  The  division  of  virtue  into  two  degrees,  ^vas  an  established  theory 
amongst  the  Jcu*8.  Bishop  Taylor  quotes  the  following  words,  as  a 
iiaying  common  among  the  Rabbies:  Justitia  proprie  dicitur,  in  iis  cjuc 
jure  ^imus :  benignitas  in  iis  pra^tcr  jus.  And  8t.  Paul  recognices 
the  distinction,  when  he  says  ;  /yioX»s  tsri^  immlcv  tk  aroO«»iiT«», 
rov  aya.^ov  rax^  ToXp«  axo^atut,  (Rom.  V.  7*)'  PP*  ^7^’ 

That  he  could  satisfy  himself  with  such  reasoning,  is  astonish¬ 
ing.  We  are  quite  sure,  it  could  not  impose  u}X)n  his  accom¬ 
plished  Correspondent ;  and  we  should  have  been  well  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Parken's  answer.  The  close  of  this  letter  is  highly 
characteristic  and  interesting ;  and  it  will  exhibit  the  Writer  to 
more  advantage,  as  a  man  of  truly  independent  mind,  philo¬ 
sophical  spirit,  and  fervent  piety, — an  intellectual  paradox,  but  a 
sincere  Christian. 

*  All  1  have  said  tells  you,  that  1  do  not  follow  the  modems, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  ancients  ;  and  that  1  am  not  deterred  from  can¬ 
didly  examining  the  countenance  of  a  doctrine,  by  setung  its  back 
marked  with  the  terrible  word,  Poperv.  **  I  have  long  learutHl,*'  says 
Richard  Baxter,  **  to  know  that  Satan  cun  use  even  the  lAumes  of 
Po|K'ry  and  antichrist,  against  a  tmth." 

*  1  acknowledge  it  to  Ik*  my  conviction,  that  no  writer  on  this  mrth 
is  mure  misundersto(»d,  or  misrepresented,  than  8t.  Paul.  1  am,  how¬ 
ever,  little  less  persuaded,  that  the  misconception  has  had  its  use,*»itH 
imjK»rtaiit  use  ; — and  that  the  correction  of  it,  where  it  has  prevailed, 
would,  ^t  any  earlier  {leriod  than  the  present,  have  l)een  impracticable, 
if  attempted,  and  ]HTniciou8,  if  acc4»mplished.  It  was  needful  for 
certain  truths,  to  lie  laid,  os  immoveable  foundations,  deep  in  human 
minds  and  habits ;  and,  in  order  to  this  being  fully  done,  a  confine¬ 
ment  of  mind  to  the  precise  object,  and,  consequently,  a  shutting  out 
of  other  objects  from  view*,  might  lie  indispimsable.  This  principle  re¬ 
peatedly  occurs  in  the  Go8|>el.  “  1  have  many  tilings  to  say  unto  you, 
hut  ye  cannot  liear  them  now.*'  “  To  them  that  are  without,  all  ttese 
things  are  done  in  parables."  **  We  speak  wisdom,  among  them  that 
are  [HTfect.*’  “  But  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto 
s])iritual,  but  as  unto  camaL"  If  all  this  was  necessary,  in  our  Lord's 

‘  own  time,  and  in  that  of  the  a^mstles,  must  it  not  have  been  equally 
necessary  since?  Have  there  not  been  like  varieties  in  human  charac¬ 
ter  ?  and  may  there  not  have  been  similar  objects,  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  church  ?  1  do  nut  question,  therefore,  but  that,  unto  the 

]»resent  liour,  all  has  lieen,  in  such  matters,  exactly  as,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  it  should  have  been ;  and  that  clearer  light  resjiecting  those 
]M)ints,  and  many  other  jKiints,  might,  had  it  come  hitherto,  have  come 
prematurely. 

*  But  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  new  face  of  things,  is,  at  this 
very  day,  o]H!niug  upon  us.  Kever,  I  conceive,  liefore,  was  the  power 
of  reasoning  so  widely  diffused,  or  so  alertly  exercised:  even  the  re- 
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li^itHiK  wiirlil  (tui  it  \n  mlUNh  \n  Ix^^nninff  to  ronton,  on  itn  own  farouN 
ittf  oUjocts;  uiul,  though  it  onn  not  yet  hIIowimI  itM^lf  to  aniinndvort  on 
tUh'lrincM^  it  diMnurs,  iia  to  otht*r  ni«ttrr«,  that  arc  oliW'Iy  allictl 
them.  For  example,  the  Keli»ctic  Heview  c<Mmirc^  nncmith  phrases ; 
it  hi*ars  the  old  pttritanic  dialect  with  tlisrclish  ;  ami  it  cxpn'jwcfi  a 
Ktnm^  wish,  that  subjects  «»f  piety  should  1m'  triMitwl  of  in  the  lanpuge 
of  m'lisihle,  well-bred  persons.  1  s]>eak,  here,  wdudlv  from  ineinorv, 
and  thend'ore  luav  expri'ss  myself  inaccurately  ;  Imt  I  think,  remarks 
to  this  auiouiit  have  Imhui  made.  The  C'hristian  Observer  also  uses  i 
freedom  of  its  own,  in  questioning  facts,  or  sup]>ose<l  facts,  which  the 
last  generation  <»f  similarly  gisnl  p<s>ple  would  have  held  in  reverence. 

I  refer  y<m,  for  example,  to  the  critique  on  **  Cecil’s  Life  of  Newton.** 

I  am  not  censuring  either  the  one  proinMlnre  or  the  other:  all  1  say,  is, 
the  license  thus  taken,  nill  not  stop  then*.  Habits  are  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing:  II  very  few  years  bring  in  a  new  generation  ;  and  daily  experience 
hhewH,  that  the  diV|H*Ht  dyed  hue  parts  with  more  and  more  of  its  tone, 
in  every  fresh  tniUHition.  To  give  a  standing  colour  to  succt*ssive  ge¬ 
nerations,  is,  S4*lf-evidently,  not  one  of  the  living  arts  of  this  day  ;  and, 
therebire,  what  security  is  then*,  that  the  improving  taste  and  growing 
frtHslom  of  thought,  which  is  so  clearly  at  work  upon  circumstantials, 
will  not  S4HUI  apply  theinwlves  to  mort'  liaxardous  investigations.^  An 
incn'asing  wish  to  be  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  w  hich  a  looker-on  can¬ 
not  but  observe,  will  infallibly  sharpen  this  spirit  of  inquiry ;  there 
Nang  s<»me  ctHles  of  N'lief,  so  much  more  congenial  than  i»thers,  to  un- 
fettensl,  fashionable,  though  still,  it  may  N',  decent  intercourse  with 
gt'iiend  siK'iety. 

*  I,  therefoix*,  gn*atly  susiwt,  that  the  time  is  not  very  distant,  when 
even  tho<»h»gical  envds  will  lie  brought  to  a  {dnlosophical  test,  and  1m* 
disi'arded,  should  they  not  stand  the  trial.  At  such  a  si'ason,  I  owm, 

I  have  little  ho|H*  b»r  those  who  are  only  acqu-aintixi  with  St.  Paul, 
through  the  interpreting  incilium  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  Dr.  Ow’en  or 
Mr.  H  omaine.  ('ontidont  I  am,  they  will  awake,  and  wonder  how* 
they  could  have  drt»nuuHl  of  man’s  chief  hope  resting  on  any  ground 
but  that  monil  one,  u|>on  which  our  omniscient  1-M>rd  himself  has 
placed  it,  “  liirsst  ii  arc  1  he  pure  in  hearty  far  thcff  xhall  see  Hod;**  or 
of  a  state  «>f  favour  with  (»oii,  existing,  for  one  moment,  indoj>endently 
t»f  moral  qualitication.  They  will,  I  doubt  not,  at  length  discover 
this  strange  defci't  in  the  present  favourite  systems  ;  and  should  no 
sounder  system  have  come  within  their  view',  what  will  follow,  but 
laps4*,  by  masM*s,  into  Siciniaiiism  or  Deism 

‘Dll  the  principles  which  1  have  l»een  led,  I  trust  providentially,  to* 
embrace,  1  liave  nothing  aliout  which  to  W  apprehensive.  I  do  not 
N'lieve  with  the  miHlerns,  and  therefore,  am  in  no  danger  fmin  their 
vacillation.  It  is.  diaibtless,  no  little  comfort  to  me,  that  the  Church 
«if  Kngland  (legitimately  delined)  si*ems  so  substantially  to  sanction 
my  views ;  and  it  is  u  still  greater  comfort,  that,  if  1  know  my  own 
heart,  my  st*ntiments  lead  to  no  iK*lf«deeeptioii,  no  relaxing  of  self- 
discipline,  no  lUH'illess  conformity  to  the  world.  I  find,  or  think  I 
find,  the  quod  ubiqiie,  quini  M*in{)er,  quod  ab  omnibus  oreditum  est, 
an  c*qually  sure  guide,  Nnh  as  to  Ndief  and  practici*  ;  and,  w  hile  I  am 
in  rational  unison  with  this  concurrent  voict“,  I  seein  to  myself  to  be. 
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in  some  measure,  in'tKin  the  citadel  of  that  m^-stic  city,  whose  outer 
amrt  was  left  open  to  the  tn^ading  down  of  ttie  (Entiles,  but  whoee 
crntral  enclosure  was  to  be  fortified  by  an  innsible  but  impaaaable 
harrier. 

*  Vet  this  would  be  poor  consolatiour  if  I  had  not  happy  prospects, 
for  the  ^'orld,  as  well  as  for  myself.  Yes,  I  earnestly  hope,  that  the 
worst  w  hich  can  happen,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more  subser^nent 
to  the  cause  of  eternal  immutable  truth.  Opinionum  commenta  delet 
dies ;  judicia  naturr  confirmat. 

‘  And  assured  1  am,  that,  in  God’s  pood  time,  the  real  essentials  of 
revealed  tnith,  namely,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  incarnation  of  the 
second  Person,  verus  t)eus  ex  vero  IVo  (ver\’  God  of  ver>’  God)^  and 
the  influences  of  the  co-etemal  Spirit,  as  real  as  they  are  necessary  in 
order  to  repeneration  and  sanctiheation  (life  and  prowth)  ;  these,  I 
sav,  I  am  assured,  w’ill  shine  forth,  to  the  eye  of  unsophisticated  reason, 
with  such  bripht  eridence,  as  will  abash  opposition,  silence  cavil, 
satisfy  doubt,  and  create  settled,  immovable  conviction.  Then,  and 
not  iH'bire,  1  conceive,  will  the  doctrinal  admixtures  w’hich  have  suc- 
ct'ssivfly  Ikh'ii  <*m ployed,  like  loam  about  the  junction  of  a  graft,  by 
Aupustme,  Cahin,  Dr.  C>wen,  Mr.  Romaine,  ^c.,  be  superseded;  and 
truth  and  nature  will  lie  knit  together,  in  perfect,  indissoluble  union.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  284—88. 

Were  wc  disposed  to  take  advantage,  as  Dissenting  polemics, 
of  the  opportunity  offered  us  by  the  Author's  incautious  state¬ 
ments,  it  were  easy  to  shew  how  forcibly  they  tell  in  favour  of 
the  conduct  of  the  evangelical  Nonconformists.  According  to 
his  account  of  the  matter,  the  Church  of  England  has  not  merely 
stopp(‘d  short  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  relating  to  the  method 
of  justification,  the  Racraments,  &c.,  as  taught  by  Luther  and 
Zwlnple.  Bucer  and  Calvin.  Tindal  and  Fox.  but  has  gone  back 
from  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  less  Protestant,  in 
her  formularies,  at  present,  than  in  the  days  of  Cranmer.  It  was 
not  then  without  reason  that  the  Nonconformists,  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Charles,  remonstrated  against  the  Popish  innovations 
and  anti -evangelical  theology  of  the  High-church  party  who  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy.  It  was  not  a  question  of  mere  cere¬ 
monies  that  agitated  the  Church,  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
The  evident  dislike,  the  an^’  and  almost  bitter  feeling  betrayed 
by  this  accomplished,  amiable,  and  devout  man  towards  the  evan¬ 
gelical  clergy’  of  his  own  Church,  and  participated  by  his  right 
reverend  disciple  and  Correspondent,  may  enable  us  to  conceive  of 
the  more  virulent  animosity  which  the  high-churchmen  of  another 
century  felt  and  displayed  towards  those  whom  an  attachment 
to  the  same  doctrines  drove  into  Nonconformity.  Happily  for 
the  world,  the  dragon  of  ecclesiastical  power  is  chained,  if  not 
impotent  with  decrepitude.  U'he  old  hjgb-church  race  is  worn 
out.  The  sacerdotal  imposture  is  well  nigh  exploded.  The 
Author  of  these  volumes  may  be  regarded  as  a  noble  mourner 
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closing  the  funereal  procession  of  the  by -gone  age.  Vet,  even 
he,  amid  all  his  forebotlings  and  regrets,  was  too  gocxl  a  man  to 
tremble  for  a  cause  which  can  be  identified  with  nothing  jierish- 
able  or  transitory.  While  we  res|K*ct  even  the  errors  of  sueh  a 
mind,  liecause  they  were  allied  to  truths  dei'ply  rooted  in  his 
aflections,  we  cannot  but  recognise,  in  the  anticipations  which  he 
expresses,  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  faith.  May  we  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  we  partici])ate  in  those  generous  hopes,  as  they  relate 
to  the  emancipation  of  Scriptural  Truth  from  all  the  trammels 
of  systematic  and  polemic  theology.  Our  ])ages  will  bear  witness 
that  we  are  not  disclosed  to  call  any  thcologue,  master ;  and  we 
have  rc|)eatedly  expressed  the  amviction,  which  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes  has  served  to  deepen,  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
change  which  is  coming  over  the  world,  a  searching  revision 
must  Ik?  carried  through  all  our  systems  and  institutions,  and 
Ucligion  must  lie  reinforcwl  with  the  sanctified  energies  of  vigor¬ 
ous  intellect.  ‘  All  things '  (to  cite  the  words  of  one  who  well 
understands  the  signs  of  the  times)  ‘  are  favourable  for  the  spread 
‘  of  infidelity ;  and  if  so,  for  Thristianity  also ;  for  infidelity  has 
‘  no  substance  or  vitality  in  itself,  and  (’hristianity  is  the  only 
‘  system  which  can  be  established  on  its  ruins.  Thus,  whatever 
‘  is  gained  for  knowledge,  is  gained  for  Christianity.'  *  A  noble 
sentiment,  worthy  of  those  who  feel  that  they  have  no  interests 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  can  endanger. 

We  must  here  close  our  account  of  these  singular,  erudite, 
and,  with  all  their  errors,  valuable  volumes.  Hut  we  do  not  like 
to  dismiss  them,  after  the  severe  strictures  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  pass  u]M>n  some  ]K)rtions,  without  giving  a  specimen  of 
the  Writer's  better  mood.  In  the  second  volume,  there  is  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  a  Lady  on  the  suhjt'ct  of  l^rovidence,  which  contains  some 
admirable  sentiments,  and  such  as  his  ‘old  friend'  John  Wesley 
would  cordially  have  approveil.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
extracting  the  follow  ing  beautiful  paragraphs. 


‘  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  erroneous,  than  for  those  who 
fear  (iod,  to  suppose  themselves  as  lialdc  as  ever,  t(»  “  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life.*’  Change,  if  Gml  see  g(H)d,  they  may  ex¬ 
perience ;  but  the  sincerely  religions  have  done  w'ith  chance.  Having 
onct'  cordially  committed  themselves  to  (rod’s  paternal  care,  they  can 
meet  nothing  in  their  course',  which  is  not  the  result  of  Divine  ad¬ 
justment, — of  w’isdom,  w’hich  cannot  err, — of  love,  to  which  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  tenderest  parent  l)ears  no  comparison.  This  is  no 
doubtful  speculation :  it  is  included  in  that  one  word,  (ron.  If  our 
minds  were  hut  competent,  adequately  to  expand  this  one  idea,  we 
should  need  nothing  further,  except  consciousness  of  our  own  honest 
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purpose,  to  set  us  at  ease,  for  time,  as  well  as  eternity.  But  the  sa- 
volume  contains  this  expansion.  In  every  part,  ^ut,  above  all, 
ill  the  four  (T08]>els,  it  unfolds  Deity.  It  shews  us  Him  who  dwell* 
cth  ill  the  li);ht  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  condescending  to 
provide  f(»r  the  minutest  of  our  wants ;  directing,  guarding,  and  as¬ 
sisting  us,  each  hour  and  moment,  with  an  infinitely  mure  vigilant 
and  exquisite  care,  than  our  own  utmost  self-love  can  ever  attain  to.* 

‘  When  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  were  sent  to  prepare  for  our  Lord’s 
last  Sup))er,  how  far  w'as  it  from  the  thoughts  of  the  nuui  liearing  the 
pitcher  of  water,  that  he  was  serving  a  purjiose  in  tlie  most  stu|>endoU8 
transaction  of  w’hich  this  earth  ever  was  the  scene  !  There  w^as  no 
felt  impulse  ;  the  man,  to  his  own  simple  apprehension,  was  doing 
what  he  did  daily  ;  and  yet,  in  the  direction  of  his  steps  on  that  |>ar- 
ticular  occasion,  there  was  as  real  Divine  agency,  as  in  multiplying 
the  loaves,  or  in  changing  the  water  into  w  iue. 

‘  These  examples  are  sutheient  to  evince  with  what  condescension 
and  familiarity  Divine  GcxHlness  takes  cognizance  of  human  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  how,  without  seeming  to  interfere.  He  can  make  that 
which  we  should  deem  the  movst  casual  occurrence,  conducive  to  the 
most  important  consequences.  From  such  a  method  of  acting,  then, 
what  may  w'c  not  ho|>e  ^  Under  such  a  management,  what  can  we 
nilionally  fear  r  Let  us,  through  Divine  Grace,  only  keen  within  the 
circle  where  these  movements  are  carried  on,  and  w’c  need  not  doulit, 
that,  though  w'c  see  nothing  remarkable  in  our  course,  an  unseen  hand 
is  dirt‘cting  every  circumstance,  so  as,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  to 
avert  w’hat  might  hurt  us,  to  ensure  what  will  benefit  us,  and  to  direct 
all  our  concerns  to  the  best  possible  issue. 

*  \V’hcu  I  say,  “  though  we  see  nothing  remarkable,**  I  mean  to 
speak  strictly  of  that  to  which  these  latter  obstTvations  apply, 
namely,  the  means  by  which  Providence  works  ;  for  1  think  it  mo¬ 
rally  certain,  that  w'e  shall  perceive  the  results:  it  may  be,  not  iin- 
niediately.  The  words  of  our  Sanour  to  St.  Peter,  “  What  I  do, 
thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know'  hereafter,**  may,  souie- 
tiines,  apply  to  our  case,  as  truly  as  to  his.  But,  often,  these  mys- 
teritms  arrangements  iK’come,  if  not  distinctly,  yet  satisfactorily,  in¬ 
telligible.  If  the  dark  allotment  is  not  actually  cleared  up,  other 
dis|H  iisations  of  Providence  are  so  obvious,  and  so  consolatory,  ns  to 
leave  no  trace  of  doubt,  rejecting  the  design  of  that  which  was  ob¬ 
scure  ;  and,  oil  the  w  hole,  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  thoroughly 
devout  mind,  enjoys,  as  it  travels  onward,  accumulated  evidence  of 
providential  superintendence.  I  am  certain  that  this  is  felt,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  intensity  and  steadiness  with  which  we  have  daily  re¬ 
course  to  (i(Kl,  and  to  the  simplicity  and  fidelity  with  which  w'c  fol¬ 
low  his  guidance. 

*  If  our  heart  lx*  upright,  but  our  habit  of  devotion  somewhat  re¬ 
laxed,  a  painful  occurrence  may  he  permitted  to  brace  our  mind.  I 
think  I  liave  often  perceived  this  in  myself;  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  there  may  lie  ciccasional  torpor  of  the  animal  frame, 
without  actual  sin,  from  which  we  could  not  ••asily  emerge,  if  we  were 
not  nuised  by  some  stimulus.  I  often  think  of  those  words,  “  and, 
l»oing  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly  ;  **  and  I  conclude,  that,  if 
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our  Kkdeemer’s  devotion  admitted  of  being  thus  heightened  in  in¬ 
tensity,  how  wise  and  gracious  may  it  be,  from  time  to  time,  to  coun¬ 
teract  our  frailty,  and  to  disj>el  our  mental  drowsiness,  by  excitements 
of  something  of  the  same  nature,  but  incomparably  more  gentle. 

‘  Still,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  |K*aceful  and  lu¬ 
minous  path  is  that  in  which  Providence  delights  most  to  lead  its 
faithful  votaries ;  and  that  we  may  hojw,  with  humility,  as  well  for 
such  comfort  as  may  consist  with  our  true  interests,  here,  as  for  the 
consummation  of  bliss,  hereafter.  1  humbly  conceive,  that  (lod  is 
willing  to  be  made  a  friend  by  us  ;  that  he  likes  we  should  resort  to 
him  continually,  in  every  step  of  life,  and  ulnnit  every  thing,  respect¬ 
ing  which  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  be  solicitous.  1  almost  dare  to 
think,  that,  if  we  do  this  of  ourselves,  he  will  encourage  us  in  such  a 
course,  rather  than  do  that  which  would  seem,  like  forcing  us  to  it. 
I  presume  we  shall  not  lie  forc*ed,  if  we  do  not  need  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrarv,  drawn  into  closer  confidence. 

‘  H  ow  deeply  gnicious  is  that  saying,  Your  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that'  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things ;  ”  consequently,  we 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  them,  nor  they  be  withheld  from  us,  if  there 
Ik?  not  some  necessity  ;  and  how  such  necessity  may  be  avoided,  we 
are  told  in  those  most  comfortable  words,  “  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  (JcmI,  and  his  rightt*ousness,  and  all  these  things  (whatever  is  requi¬ 
site,  to  make  our  passage  through  life  tranquil,  and  substantially 
happy)  shall  Ik?  added  unto  you.'*  There  may  Ik'  mysterious  reasons 
for  exceptions  ;  but  this,  clearly,  is  the  general  rule.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  261 — 270. 


Art.  V. —  1.  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  China  and  the  neighbouring 
CountrieSf  from  1626  to  163.'!.  By  David  AlK?el,  a  Minister  of 
the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  in  North  America,  and  Missionary 
of  the  American  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  to 
S)uth-Kastern  Asia.  12mo.  pp.  396.  New  York,  1634. 

2.  Xo  Opium!  or.  Commerce  and  Christianity  working  together  for 
Good  in  China.  A  Letter  to  James  Cropper,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 
By  a  Minister  and  a  Layman.  6vo.  pp.  56.  London,  11U15. 

3.  0/X7I  China!  An  Apj>eal  to  the  British  and  American  Churches, 
on  the  Question  Is  China  OjH?n  to  the  Gosjk*1  ?  By  tw’o  Friends. 
6vo.  pp.  16.  I^ndon,  1634. 

A  KECOMMKNDATORY  note  is  prefixed  to  this  American 
publication,  from  the  Uev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  ‘  Delegate 
‘  (from  I’Lngland)  to  the  Churches  in  theUnited  States,’  dated.  New 
York.  ‘  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  following  work,’  says  Dr.  R.,  ‘  was 
‘  read  to  me  while  the  Author  was  re|H)sing  as  an  invalid  under 
‘  my  roof ;  and  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  made  unnecessary  by 
^  any  existing  publications,  valuable  as  those  publications  are.’ 
We  are  dis|H)sed  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  for,  although  it  does 
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not  supply  much  novel  information,  and  the  Author's  means  of 
personal  observation  were  circumscribed  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
vernacular  dialects,  any  work  which  is  adapted  to  awaken  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  claims  of  China  and  the  Further  East,  and  to 
raise  the  tone  of  Christian  feeling  in  relation  to  missionary  ob¬ 
jects,  must  be  considered  as  a  useful  contribution,  and,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  particularly  seasonable. 

‘  Look  where  we  may,'  remarks  Mr.  Abccl,  ‘  beneath  the  wide 
‘  expanse  of  the  heavens,  we  can  find  no  distinct  enterprise  so 
*  laudable,  so  imperious,  so  inconceivable  in  its  results,  as  the 
‘  conversion  of  China — an  empire  more  extensive  than  Europe, 
and  containing,  according  to  the  authentic  census  of  1812,  u)>- 
wards  of3G()  millions  of  human  beings — at  least  onc>third  of  the 
entire  po])ulation  of  the  globe  ! 

<  The  real  condition  of  her  hundreds  of  millions  is  but  little  under¬ 
stood.  With  all  her  empty  IxHist  of  perfection,  and  the  vapid  culo- 
giuins  of  her  ignorant  panegyrists,  tliere  is  probably  no  other  space 
upon  earth  so  hlled  with  real  wretchedness  as  China.  Her  mild,  pa¬ 
triarchal  government  is  a  system  of  injustice  and  oppression.  From 
the  **  Dragon  throne"  to  the  lowest  menial  in  authority,  self-aggran¬ 
dizement  is  the  reigning  ])assion  ;  extortion  and  cruelty,  the  means  of 
its  gratitication.  iier  plelieian  happiness  is  tlie  comiiineil  result  of 
p<»verty,  virtual  slavery,  and  vice.  Those  who  have  had  the  liest  oi>- 
pirtunities  of  judging,  give  the  most  painful  description  of  the  inefi- 
gence  and  depravity  of  the  populace.  The  middling  class,  or  those 
who  enjoy  a  competence,  is  a  small  minority  ;  and  they  too  are  often 
dealt  with,  without  justice  or  mercy,  and,  if  capable,  are  quite  as  un¬ 
just  and  merciless.  Even  the  apiiearance  of  happiness  wdiich  capti¬ 
vates  the  stranger,  must  be  mere  show ;  for,  consisting  as  it  does  in 
earthly  possessions,  there  is  very  little  in  the  laws,  or  their  corrupt 
administration,  to  give  it  basis  or  jwrpetuity. 

'  It  is  true,  their  literature  is  extensive.  But  how  far  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  elevate  their  character  or  meliorate  their  condition,  may  be 
determined  by  the  fact,  that  scarcely  a  subject  of  which  they  treat  is 
understooil,  w'hile  the  most  important  truths,  the  only  ones  which  can 
improve  the  moral  character  of  man,  are  totally  unknown.  Thus,  the 
conversion  of  China,  with  all  the  blessings  attendant  u]>on  Christianity, 
l)ecomes  an  object  of  worldly  philanthropy,  as  well  as  of  Christian  bene¬ 
volence.  None  whose  heart  is  not  adamant  can  gaze  on  this  scene  of 
distress  without  emotion.  But  how  infinitely  vast — how  worthy  of  all 
sacrifice — all  hazard — all  experiment — does  the  moral  elevation  of  this 
nation  appear,  when  vnewed  in  its  connexion  with  the  Redeemer's 
glory.  Here  is  a  triumph  and  a  trophy  for  His  victorious  grace; — a 
gem  the  purest  and  brightest  which  earth  can  offer  to  deck  His 
mediatorial  crown  !  With  the  eye  of  this  gracious  Being  upon  us,  and 
His  heart  upon  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  been  promised  Him  as 
His  inheritance,  what  can  express  our  gratitude,  evince  our  disciple- 
^hip,  or  display  our  allegiance  and  love,  if  the  conversion  of  China  be 
not  in  our  prayers  and  pans  and  utmost  endeavours ! 
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<  For  the  present  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking,  much,  very 
much  niuy  be  done.  iST  issiunaries  should  Ik*  sent  forth  to  every  sc*. 
cesHihle  ]ilace  in  the  empire,  and  to  every  m.*\rt  of  her  a»mmcrce  in  the 
circumjacent  seas.  The  coasts  should  be  inv.Mled,  and  the  sea-{>orU 
entered,  us  they  have  and  still  are,  by  the  undaunted  genius  of 

commerce.  Kvery  opening  should  U»  searched  out, — every  tenable 
jH>st  occupied,— every  lawful  engagement  subordinated, — every  passjxjrt 
possessed.  Others  have  entered,  and  yained  their  respective  ohji*cts. 
Pagans,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Catholics,  nominal  Protestants,  all  have 
jwnetrated,  but  those  who  were  alone  capable  of  benefiting  the  mition, 
and  the  only  ones  commanded  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  attempt. 

‘  There  is  pnibably  no  other  Pagan  country  in  the  world,  which 
holds  out  to  us  such  facilities  of  o|>eration  os  China.  Energy  of  mind 
and  IkmIv  is  a  national  chanicteristic.  They  are  extremely  inquisitive 
— patient  in  research — fond  of  literature — free  from  the  shackles  of 
caste y  and  comparatively  but  little  wedded  to  their  systems  of  religion. 
These  qualititvi,  added  to  their  knowledge  of  their  language,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Hible,  and  some  scores  of  excellent  works,  have  been 
translated  and  written  in  their  own  character,  afford  the  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  to  pray  with  ex|)ectation,  and  labour  with  confidence  for 
their  spiritual  welfare.* 


*riie  interesting  voyages  of  (iutzlaff  have  placed  China  in  M 

altogether  a  new  aspect.  Contrary  to  all  previous  opinions,  they  I 

liave  shewn  that  the  natives  are  fond  of  intercourse  with  foreign-  » 

ers ;  that  they  have  a  high  opinion  of  our  medical  skill ;  that  m 

they  are  a  reading  people,  and  receive  Christian  books  with 
avidity.  Hitherto,  however,  the  national  mind  has  never  Wn  ’K 

awakened.  The  people  have  l>een  kept  under  intellectual  bondage  H 

to  the  beggarly  elements  of  their  puerile  superstition  ;  and  their  H 

minds,  like  the  feet  of  their  women,  have  not  been  suffered  to  D 

attain  thiir  natural  dcvehqnnent.  Their  unwritten  language  B 

lias  isolated  tiiein,  and  shut  them  up  to  themselves ;  and  their  B 

written  character,  though  capable  of  recording  and  ]K*r})etuating  B 

the  wisdom  that  uia}  !>e  enclosed  in  axioms,  or  the  slighter  litc-  B 

rature  of  poetry  and  the  drama,  is  ill  adapted  to  express  new  and  B 

foreign  ideas.  As  a  logical  ap]iaratus,  it  must  he  altogether  ^ 

defective.  Wc  think  in  words ;  and  where  there  exists  no  alpha-  :  ft 
hetic  character  to  ex])ress  with  the  requisite  precision,  logical 
ideas,  and  the  particles  which  arc  the  verbal  links  of  reasoning,  it  B 

is  next  to  impossible  that  knowledge  can  be  carried  forward,  or  B 

the  higher  intellectual  faculties  be  developed.  The  mind  of  the  B 

C'hinese  has  thus  been  stereotyped.  There  has  Iwen  no  progress  B 

made  during  successive  centuries,  beyond  that  childhood  of  civil-  m 

ization  to  which  all  their  institutions  are  adapted.  But  let  p 

access  be  once  gained  to  their  minds, — let  free  intercourse  be  p 

ofHned  btHween  these  docile  children  and  European  teachers, — 
and  above  all,  let  the  stimulant  of  Christian  knowledge  be  brought  % 
to  operate  uik)u  their  half  dormant  faculties ;  wc  may  then  reason- 
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ahly  cx|^ct  to  witness  a  revolution  in  the  national  mind,  as  rapid 
and  genial  as  the  change  wrought  by  the  three  days  of  a  llussian 
s])ring.  ‘  Where  the  gospel  gains  access,'  remarks  Mr.  AWl, 

‘  according  to  human  calculation,  it  must  have  a  speeily  and 
*  wide  circulation.  There  h  no  moral  fwwer  to  confront  it.  The 
‘  religion  of  the  empire  is  baseless.  Nothing  appears  to  support 
^  it  hut  one  vast  scaffold  of  ignorance,  which,  it  is  believed,  can 
‘  withstand  no  shock,  and,  when  it  yields,  must  hury  the  whole 
‘  fabric  in  one  common  ruin.' 

‘  The  three  leading  sects  in  China  are  known  in  the  Mandarin  dialect 
bv  the  nanics  of  Joo,  Fiih,  Taou,  i.  e.  the  Confucians,  Hiiddhists,  and 
the  Taou,  or  Alchyniic  sect,  “  the  mystics  of  the  heathen  world  in 
China.”  The  first  and  last  originated  in  C^hina ;  the  other  %vns  intro- 
ducinl  from  India,  swn  after  the  Christian  era,  and,  principally  by 
means  of  the  circulation  of  tracts,  has  l)ecome  the  most  prevalent  su¬ 
perstition  in  the  empire.  The  Buddhists  and  Taou  sect  inculratc 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  decking  the  former  in  all  the  charms 
of  M’nsuality  and  sloth,  and  representing  the  latter  by  every  horrid 
couibination  of  IxMlily  torture. 

‘  Notwithstanding  all  the  admiration  heaped  upon  Confucius  and 
his  system,  by  ignorance  in  the  empire,  and  infidelity  in  more  en¬ 
lightened  ]>arts,  the  philosopher  confessed  that  he  “  knew  but  little 
alwut  the  gcxls,  and  therefore  preferred  saying  nothing  on  the  subject.*' 
Re8|>ecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  future  retribution,  he 
advances  not  a  sentiment.  The  common  opinion  <»f  his  followers  is, 
that  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  punished  only  in  the  individuals  or  in 
their  ]>osterity  on  earth.  They  speak  of  the  immortal  principle  as 
“annihilated ”,  **  melted  ”,  ''  scattered  ”  at  death. 

‘  From  one  of  the  native  books,  it  appears  there  are  in  China  up¬ 
wards  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  temples  dedicated  to 
(’onfucius.  About  sixty-two  thousand  victims,  bullocks,  pigs,  sheep, 
deer,  are  annually  sjicrificed,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundr^ 
pieces  of  silk  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  sage.  This  is  the  wdsdom  of 
the  learned  heathen,  who  generally  teach  that  “  death  is  annihilation  *’, 
and  who  sometimes  aflirm  that  there  is  neither  “  God,  angels,  nor 
spirits.”  To  whom,  to  what  do  they  present  these  offerings  ?  Like 
many  in  Christian  lands,  these  very  persons  show  the  insincerity  of 
their  professions  in  the  prosp^Tt  of  death.  Then  the  priests  of  Budh, 
whoui  they  despise  and  ridicule  in  health,  are  called  in  to  give  the 
mind  some  supiiort  under  its  dread,  if  nut  its  conscionsness  of  immor¬ 
tality. 

‘  ilesidcs  the  numerous  temples  in  the  city,  small  images,  answering 
to  their  notions  of  district  gods,  are  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  streets, 
and  receive  the  homage  of  the  neighbourhood.  Not  satisfied  with  these, 
every  house  has  its  family  altar,  either  b<*fore  the  door  or  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  room,  fri^iuently  in  both  places.  Those  in  front  of  the  house  arc 
generally  small  alcoves,  in  a  projecting  platform,  furnished  with  a  few 
idols,  or  more  commonly  with  the  Chinese  written  character  signifying 
God,  or  superior  being.  As  you  walk  out  in  the  evening,  the  fumes 
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of  sandal-wood,  of  which  their  incense-stick  is  made,  accost  the  senses 
in  every  direction,  and  their  light  almost  answers  for  city  lamps  io 
these  narrow  streets.  These,  with  a  few  wax  tapers,  and  one  or  two 
unmeaning  bows  of  the  person  who  prepares  them,  are  the  daily  otfer- 
ings  made  to  the  images  of  China. 

‘  The  popular  religion  of  China,  if  definable  at  all  by  limits  or 
language,  is  probably  made  up  of  a  combination  of  tenets  held  by  the 
different  sects  in  the  empire,  with  a  mixture  of  notions  and  customs, 
which  neither  system  originated,  but  the  votaries  of  both  practise. 
Among  these  customs  are  sacrificing  to  the  dead,  and*  burning  gold 
and  silver  paper  on  religious  occasions.  If  there  be  any  thing  which 
to  their  minus  appears  the  most  sacred  of  all  observances,  it  is  the 
former,  if  not  both  of  these  customs. 

‘  The  observance  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon,  and  its  full,  is 
almost  universal.  With  a  |>eople  fond  of  sloth  and  addicted  to  sensu¬ 
ality,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  feast  days  should  be  popular, 
and  their  frequent  recurrence  welcome  to  those  who  have  the  means  of 
providing  for  them.  Among  the  most  prevalent  of  their  doctrines,  is 
the  Buddhistic  notion  of  transmigration,  which  hangs  “  in  terrorem  " 
over  the  more  sedate  and  thinking  class  of  the  nation.  According  to 
the  excellent  Dr.  Milne,  “  When  we  behold  the  best  of  the  rulers  of 
China,  and  the  most  enlightened  of  her  sages,  (e.  g.  Confucius,)  wor¬ 
shipping  any  god  or  no  god  at  all,  just  as  suited  time,  place,  and  the 
taste  of  the  age,  what  shall  we  think  of  their  hearts,  virtues,  and 

E reductions  ?  Can  we  sunjKisc  these  systems  capable  of  directing  the 
ulk  of  the  people  to  Gou,  which  left  their  authors  to  worship  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  mountains,  and  rivers,  the  gixls  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ?  **  “  The  current  of  Chinese  idolatry 

wideneil  and  deepened  as  it  flowed,  by  the  accession  of  tributary 
streams  from  Western  and  Eastern  Tartary.  Most  of  the  forms  of 
mvthohtgy  which  make  any  figure  in  the  page  of  history,  now  exist  in 
China,  except  that  their  indecencies,  and  their  direct  tendency  to 
injure  human  life,  have  been  cut  ofl'.  China  has  her  Diana,  her 
A!)o1u8,  her  Ceres,  her  Esculapius,  her  Mars,  her  Mercury,  her  Neptune, 
and  her  Pluto,  as  well  as  the  western  pagans  had.  To  use  their  own 
expression,  “  her  gcxls  are  in  number  like  the  sands  of  Havy  river.’* 
She  has  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  subterraneous, — gods  of  the 
hills,  of  the  vallcvs,  of  the  woods,  of  the  districts,  of  the  family,  of  the 
shop,  and  of  the  Icitchen.  She  adores  the  gods  who  are  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  thunder,  the  rain,  the  fire ;  over  the  grain ;  over 
births  and  deaths ;  and  over  the  small-pox.  She  also  worships  the 
genii  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  together  with  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes. 

'  “  Astrolo^,  divination,  geomancy,  and  necromancy,  everywhere 
prevail :  spells  and  charms,  every  one  possesses.” 

*  As  might  be  expected,  the  god  of  wealth  is  the  most  popular  deity 
among  the  tradesmen  and  merchants.  He  is  represented  with  a  wedge 
of  gi>id  in  one  hand. 

*  On  the  doors  of  the  houses  a  figure  is  painted,  which  they  calTthe 
god  of  the  door.  His  protection  is  deemea  of  incalculable  importance 
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to  the  family*  The  inscription  of  his  name  is  often  employed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.* 

The  hold  which  a  false  religion  has  upon  the  minds  of  a  people, 
greatly  depends  upon  the  power  and  ascendancy  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  In  China,  there  is,  properly  s))eaking,  no  sacerdotal  order 
to  contend  against.  There  are  no  vested  interests,  no  cor))orate 
rights,  no  privileges  of  caste  to  l>e  encountered ;  nor,  again,  does 
there  ap})ear  to  exist  that  high  military  spirit  which  is  found 
among  the  Burmese,  and  which  opposes  a  scarcely  less  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  ('hristian  faith.  The  Chinese 
are  a  nation  of  agriculturists  and  traders, — sensual,  voluptuous, 
and  unfeeling,  but  displaying  little  bigotry,  and  much  less  tena¬ 
cious  of  ‘  old  customs  ’  than  has  been  imagined.  Who  would 
have  sup])oscd  that  the  most  essential  and  characteristic  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  outward  man  in  a  Chinese,  his  tail,  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  modern  fashion,  and  one  which  was  not  voluntarily 
adopted  ? 

*  Upon  the  Tartar  conquest,  not  two  centuries  ago,  the  Chinese 
were  compelled  to  adopt  this  style  of  wearing  their  hair,  as  a  mark  of 
subjugation.  Many  considered  it  such  a  disgrace  that  they  preferred 
losing  their  heads  to  their  hair.  Now  it  has  bi'coine  an  ornament,  and 
a  mark  of  proud  distinction.' 

To  the  nominnl  reception  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  the  Chinese  empire,  there  would  seem  to 
be  as  little  positive  obstruction  as  could  any  where  be  conceived 
to  exist ;  and  numbers  make  so  little  difference,  where  the  million 
is  but  a  numerical  repetition  of  the  moral  unit,  l)earing  nearly 
the  same  shape  and  im])re88,  that  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  might 
be  expected  to  bo  as  easily  brought  about  in  China,  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  as  in  an  island  of  the  Southern  Sea. 
It  is  probable  that  if,  like  the  Czar  of  the  Russians  in  the  ninth 
century,  (which  is  about  the  time  of  day  at  present  with  the 
Chinese,)  their  Celestial  Emperor  were  to  decree  the  national 
recognition  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  almlition  of  idolatry, 
the  edict  would  l>e  obediently  submitted  to,  without  any  shew  of 
resistance,  and  the  Chinese  would  very  speedily  become  as  good 
Christians,  at  least,  as  the  Russians.  A  Tartar  Constantine 
*night  probably  effect  this  national  reformation  with  as  much  case 
as  his  predecessor  compelled  his  subjects  to  decorate  themselves 
with  tails.  And,  though  such  an  act  of  despotic  authority  could 
not  secure  the  genuine  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the 
hearts  of  the  untaught  and  superstitious  millions  remaining  still 
unchanged,  and  being  unprepared  to  embrace  the  new  faith  pre- 
i^rilxxl  to  them  ;  yet,  if  free  toleration  were  allowed,  and  every 
facility  were  afforded  to  the  Christian  teacher,  it  is  quite  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude,  that  such  a  moral  revolution  as  has  been  wit- 
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nessed  by  the  present  age  among  tlie  Polynesian  tribes,  might 
take  place,  within  as  brief  a  period,  on  the  immense  scale  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  Perhaps,  it  might  truly  be  said,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  less  unprepared  for  the  mighty  change,  than  Christiana 
are  to  concur  with  it.  'I'he  very  possibility  of  such  an  event  re¬ 
proaches  the  narrowness  of  our  ex|K‘ctations,  as  well  as  the  feeble¬ 
ness  and  tardiness  of  our  efforts.  What  ‘mighty  works'  may 
not  be  hindered  by  our  unbelief !  The  reverse  of  such  an  event 
may,  however,  Ik*  deemed  more  likely.  As  remarked  in  the  In¬ 
structions  of  the  Prudential  C'oinmittee  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missions,  to  the  Bev.  Peter  Parker,  M.D.,  when  al)out  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  China  as  an  agent  of  the  Ifoard  : 

‘  The  probability  is,  altogether,  that  the  (ioverniiieiit  of  China  will 
array  itself  against  the  propagation,  within  its  dominions,  of  Protestant, 
as  it  has  of  Homan  Catholic,  ('hristianity.  It  would  l>e  contrary  to  all 
analogy,  if  it  di<l  iu»t  do  .si».  TIk*  very  genius  and  structure  of  the 
Government  lead  us  l»>  expect  t»f  it  this  course,  more  certainly  than, 
from  any  other  (hwernment  on  earth.  The  fundameutal  principle  of 
the  whole  jHiIicy,  and  morality,  iind  n*ligion  of  China,  is,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  universal  olK*dience  to  parents,  and  to  the  EinjH'ror  as  the 
great  parent  of  all  :  who,  of  course,  feels  himself  responsible,  not  only 
for  the  civil  and  .social,  but  also  for  the  domestic  and  private  conduct, 
and  for  the  opinions  and  ladief  of  all  his  subjects.  And  if  not  from 
the  Government,  persi'ciition  may  come  from  {Hipular  superstition  and 
prejudice,  excited  to  struggle  with  despenition  for  their  malignant  em- 
]nre  over  the  souls  of  a  third  part  of  the  human  race.  The  IVIissionary 
to  China,  at  the  present  day,  must,  therefore,  be  in  spirit  luid  conduct, 
not  only  ‘‘  almost,  but  altogether  "  such  as  Paul. — Xo  Opiums  pp.52,3. 

History,  continues  the  Author  of  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Cropper, 
confirms  this  view  of  the  case. 

*  Marjorihanks  takes  too  much  for  granted,  when  he  says,  **  If 
Christianity  is  now  proscrilK*d  in  China,  it  is  solely  on  account  of  the 
apprehension  that  it  is  associated  with  political  intrigue.  Remove  this 
uppn'lK'iision,  and  you  will  have  as  wide  a  field  opened  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Protestant  Christian,  as  is  about  to  be  ojiened  to  the  enterprise  of 
our  Merchants.”  The  field  may,  indeed,  be  equally  open  to  both  ;  hut 
that  it  will  Ik*  equally  favourable  to  the  former,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
All  ex{HTienc(*  is  tqpimst  a  hojK*  so  siuiguiiie.  It  cannot  be  sustained 
by  the  assurance,  that  “  it  is  a  common  and  vulgar  error,  to  lielievc 
that  the  Chinese,  like  many  other  Asiatics,  are  higolcd  in  matters  of 
religion.  They  are  grossly  su{>erstitious  ;  hut  are  careless,  in  general, 
of  religious  observances :  whilst  the  Government  has  almost  alwTiys 
acted  on  a  principle  of  most  fiheral  toleration.  The  Budhism  of 
India,  the  worship  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  the  Jewish  and  Ma- 
hommednii  religions,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  have  at  different  periods 
been  introduced  and  established  in  China.” — Mnrjoribauks, 

‘  This  is  plausible,  but  hollow.  The  Roman  empire  tolerated  all 
idolatries ;  nut  it  per-oecuted  Christianity  :  and  Protrstaiitism  is  too 
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like  Apostolic  Christianity,  to  escape  all  persecution  in  China.  It  will 
provoke  none,  as  Popery  did.  by  political  intrigues  or  anathematiaine 
rivalries ;  but  it  must  endure  some  ;  liecausc  it  can  neither  wink  at  popu¬ 
lar  crime,  nor  symbolir.e  with  superstitious  custom.*  Ib.,  pp.  51,  2. 

I'hcrc  is,  it  may  be  thought,  almost  a  moral  necessity  for  the  con¬ 
current  agency  of  |)ersecution  in  planting  the  Christian  faith.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  infant  Church  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  over-run  with 
formalism  and  hypocrisy  ;  and  the  tares  would  choke  the  wheat. 
Yet,  it  does  not  follow,  that  persecution  is  to  be  desired;  still  less 
such  direct  persecution  from  the  ruling  p4>wer8  as,  in  more  countries 
than  one,  has  well  nigh  extinguished  the  Christian  faith,  and 
which  the  language  of  Prophecy  refers  to  as  a  judgement  upon  a 
declining  and  apostate  Church,  not  as  conducing  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Us  first  promulgation.  Obstacles  enough,  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  nature,  must  op|>ose,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
reception  of  the  Divine  truth,  in  its  purity  and  spirituality,  where 
no  political  obstructions  exist.  Our  duty  is  plain  :  we  may  leave 
it  to  Divine  Providence  to  ordain  what  degree  of  opposition  shall 
baffle  and  test  our  efforts.  It  is  enough  that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  China  both  invites  and  is  accessible  to 
both  our  merchants  and  our  missionaries.  The  Author  of  the  sHr^ 
ring  pamphlet  above  cited,  thus  appeals  to  the  former  class 
among  us. 

Mt  is  a  happy  thing.  Sir,  for  our  commercial  interests,  that  we  have 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  a  key  to  the  hearts  of  all 
nations,  and  especially  of  China.  Even  he  who  doubts  the  adaptation 
uf  this  key,  must  confess,  that  all  our  other  keys  have  failed  to  open 
the  heart  of  that  peculiar  people.  Neither  the  pomp  nor  the  power  of 
British  embassy  has  made  any  favourable  impression  upon  them.  Both 
the  wealth  and  the  honour  of  the  East  India  Company,  although  before 
them  for  ages,  and  that  in  splendid  forms,  have  failed  to  win  their  con¬ 
fidence,  or  even  to  command  their  respect,  as  a  nation.  They  have 
neither  “danced'*  to  the  “piping** of  Diplomacy'  and  Monopoly,  nor 
“  wept’*  to  the  “  mourning*’  of  private  adventure.  Our  greatness  hat 
not  amazed  them,  nor  our  science  fascinated  them.  We  have  played 
all  our  parts  before  them  but  one ;  and  still  China,  like  the  deaf  adder, 
has  shut  her  ears  against  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charmed  he  ever 
so  wisely  !  We  arc  yet  represented  at  little  better  than  demons,  and 
at  best  only  as  barbarians ! 

'  So  much  for  what  Commerce  has  done,  whilst  working  without 
Christianity  in  China  1  It  has  laid  no  hold  upon  either  the  affections 
or  the  curiosity  of  the  people.  Even  the  gratification  it  has  ministered 
to  their  worst  passions,  has  not  subdued  their  weakest  prejudices,  but 
rather  exasperated  and  confirmed  their  contempt  for  the  foreigner, 
throughout  all  the  interior,  at  least.  What,  then,  can  Commerce  call 
to  its  aid,  if  Religion  can  lend  it  no  efficient  help  }  It  cannot  call  on 
(Government  to  negotiate  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Free  trade  cannot 
be  forced,  even  by  war,  in  such  an  empire  as  China ;  if  war  itself  were 

If  M  2  • 
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not  crimiiiul.  Nothing  less  than  the  subjugation  of  the  empire  could 
compel  its  trade ;  and  its  sulijugation  is,  happily,  an  iui|K)ssibility/ 

16,,  p.  8. 

Wc  differ  entirely  from  the  Writer  u]>on  this  }K)int ;  but  we 
readily  concede  that  its  subjugation  is  not  desirable.  We  want 
the  commerce  of  China,  not  the  extension  of  our  Asiatic  territory; 
otherwise  the  Tartar  yoke  is  not  so  dear  to  the  Chinese  as  to 
make  them  disposeil  to  fight  very  hard  for  their  Emperor.  The 
possession  of  the  Emperor's  person  would,  in  all  probability, 
settle  the  matter  as  easily  as  the  transfer  of  the  Mogul  empire  to  a 
Company  of  merchants  was  effected.  Nor  should  wc  anticipate  much 
difficulty  in  retaining  the  conquest  by  a  pacific  and  conciliatory 
jmlicy.  We  shall  not,  however,  be  understood  as  counselling  or 
desiring  aggressive  measures  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  go  into  either  political  or  commercial  speculations  on  the 
present  occasion ;  nor  shall  we  even  moot  the  Opium  question, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  strongly  recommending  to  at¬ 
tentive  perusal  the  Letter  liefore  us.  We  return  to  the  question, 
Is  China  open  to  the  Gospel  ?  The  answer  supplied  in  the 
‘  Appeal,"  though  somewhat  too  rhetorical  and  declamatory  for 
our  taste,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Christian 
public. 

‘  If  it  lu‘  not,  then  more  than  thrt'c  hundred  millions,  or  one-third 
of  the  human  race,  are  j)laced  lH*yond  the  reach  of  the  wide  and  warm 
sympathies  of  the  living  Church  of  the  living  God  !  Is  this  likely? 
His  spiritual  life  must  he  at  a  very  low  ebb,  w'ho  can  take  for  granted, 
that  China  is  “  hermetically  sealed  !”  Father,  forgive  all  who  have 
re|H*ated  this  insult  against  the  gospel  commission:  they  knew  not 
what  they  said.  They  durst  not  have  said  in  plain  terms,— That  the 
girdling  uiui  guarded  wall  of  China  is  as  impassable  as  **  the  great 
gulf,  fixed  ”  iR'twwn  hell  and  heaven.  Any  tongue,  w'hich  would  try 
to  say  that,  would  cleave  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth.  No  Christian 
audienct'  would  allow  any  man  to  translate  the  chemical  phrase  into 
scriptural  English  :  for  it  implies,  that  China  is  as  much  impaled  from 
hope  as  hell  itself.  Where  is  the  difference — if  w'e  “  cannot  pass  to 
them  ?  "  This  is  just  the  position  of  all  in  heaven  towards  all  in  hell ; 
and  as  that  is  the  final  position  of  tne  Church,  it  cannot  be  her  present 
position  to  the  world. 

Is  then  China  open  to  the  Gospel  What  do  you  mean  by 
“o|)en?”  It  is  certainly  not  open  in  the  same  sense  as  the  pre¬ 
sidencies  of  India,  the  tril)es  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  not  o]HMi,  ns  the  three  continents  were  to  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  cross.  But  it  is  not  shut.  It  never  was  shut  entirely.  It  never 
can  Ik*  **  hermetically  sealed.**  He  who  hath  the  keys  of  David,** 
set  bef[»re  his  Church  “  an  open  door,  which  no  man  can  shut,**  into 
all  nations,  when  he  commanded  her  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  all 
nations.  The  Emperors  <»f  China  have,  indeed,  tried  to  shut  it,  and 
declared  it  shut ;  and  we,  alas !  have  believed  it  to  lie  so.  They  never 
believed  their  own  pretences !  They  never  could  have  believed  them# 
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ficepl  ilurinj?  the  pauses  of  Asiatic  enterprise  and  ambition.  Pro¬ 
testants  alone  have  biHjn  weak  enough  to  l)elieve  Chinese  pretences  I 
The  Hhuddists  of  the  first  century  f«mnd  the  dotir  open  enough  for 
their  idolatry  ;  and  the  Nestorians  of  the  seventh  century,  for  their 
heresy  ;  and  the  Mahometans  of  the  eighth  century  t\»r  their  Koran  ; 
and  the  Papists  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  their  Mass.  Thus, 
whenever  **  Inveniam  viatn  ant  faciam,**  has  been  the  maxim  of  any 
sect  or  system,  they  have  scaled  the  im)H.‘rial  wall,  and  penetrated  far 
enough  into  the  ct‘lestial  empire,  to  prove  that  neither  were  im{)assable. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  for  such  missions  that  Christ  o|)ened  or  kept  open 
the  door  of  China:  but  he  jiermitted  them  to  enter  in  succession,  in 
order  to  prove  to  his  own  Church,  that  no  man  could  shut  any  door, 
which  “  the  keys  of  the  House  of  David  "  had  once  opened. 

‘  Ignorance  lias  been  one  great  cause  of  our  apathy  hitherto.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  at  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  has  winked.  But  now 
the  darkness  is  past !  GutzlaHT  has  proclairneil  to  Eurojie  and  America, 
that  *'no  country  in  Asia,  ruled  by  native  princes,  is  so  easy  of 
access "  as  China.  “  The  |)eople  fairly  robbed  me  of  my  books.** 
**  I  intend  to  make  a  voyage  through  the  whole  of  central  China,  up 
to  Thiliet  and  Bengal ;  a  matter  as  practicable  us  a  voyage  from  Rhio 
to  Batavia.*'  Well  might  one  of  the  missionaries  (iVledhurst)  say, 
**  If  we  had  known  this  twenty  years  ago,  how  many  fruitless  experi¬ 
ments  and  useless  expenditures  might  have  been  spared :  for,  inst(*ad 
of  spending  strength  and  resources  in  small  contracted  spheres  in  the 
Malayan  Archi])elago,  amongst  a  few  thousand  emigrants,  we  might 
have  gone  directly  to  China,  and  travelled  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  distributing  the  Word  of  Life,  and  proclaiming 
spiritual  freedom  to  millions.  But  even  now,  it  is  not  too  late  to  re¬ 
trieve  what  has  been  lost,  if  labourers  abroad,  and  the  Churches  at 
home,  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.*’ 

*  America  has  begun  the  work.  She  rememlK*rs  that  the  Jesuits 
sent  the  very  flower  of  their  army  to  conquer  C'hina  for  the  Pope ; 
and  she  is  pledging  the  flower  of  her  **  noble  army  ’*  of  missionaries  to 
attempt  its  conquest  for  Christ.  Two  of  them  are  already  in  the  field. 
And,  what  is  their  opinion  of  the  entcrpris<‘  ?  They  fninkly  confess 
it  is  |KTilous  ;  that  they  have  no  security  from  the  government  for 
safety  or  continuance  ;  that  they  may  even  peril  the  lives  of  the  natives 
by  trying  to  convert  them,  and  thus  bt^  themselves  **  stigmatized  as 
murderers.*’  Thus  they  weigh  consequences :  but  they  add,  “  The 
experiment  will  be  made.**  This  view  of  the  case  is  not  at  variance 
with  Gutzlaflf’s.  They  write,  be  it  rememl)ered,  under  the  meridian 
of  Canton — where  the  laws  are  most  rigid,  and  the  ]H>lice  strong ; 
whereas  Gutzlaff  speaks  of  central  China  and  the  principal  northern 
parts  ;  and  there,  the  empire  is  as  open  to  missionaries  as  to  merchants. 

ill,  then,  the  former  be  less  enterprising  than  the  latter?  **  God 
forhid ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.**  * 

*  It  was  not  thus  that  the  primitive  Church  viewed  the  Roman 
emperors.  She  cared  nothing  for  their  opinions  or  their  power,  when 
these  stood  between  her  and  her  duty  to  Christ.  She  took  Domitian 
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into  account,  just  as  she  did  the  devil ;  only  that  she  might  take  ef¬ 
fectual  measures  to  defeat  both  his  strength  and  stratagem.  She  kept 
her  protests  and  prophecies  against  id<datry  ringing  throughout  the 
empire,  just  in  pro|H»rtion  to  Ciesar's  wrath  against  Christianity.  She 
could  not  tame  him,  l>ut  she  made  him  feel  that  he  could  not  silence 
nor  intimidate  her.  He  could  not  so  entrench  himself  in  power  or 
pleasure,  as  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  that  challenge  which  she  gave  to 
the  gials  of  Rome.  It  kept  both  the  camp  and  the  cabinet  of  Ceesar 
sleepless.  lie  was  i.ot  allowed  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  his 
eagli‘s  or  his  edicts  had  frightened  the  C-hurch.  She  had  more  mercy 
on  the  soul  of  Ca'Siir  himself,  as  well  as  on  the  world,  than  to  act  any 
part  which  could  Itnid  him  to  Hatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  her  ex¬ 
tinction. 

‘  Not  thus  has  the  Em|>eror  of  China  lM*on  treated  !  He  is  left,  if 
not  led,  to  sup|>ose  that  Christ  is  afraid  of  Confucius,  and  that  Christen¬ 
dom  has  no  object  but  commerce  or  conquest.  Church  of  the  living 
God  !  undeceive  him  at  once.  You  have  made  him  a  dreamer  by  your 
cowardice  ;  break  his  <lreams  by  your  courage.  The  weapons  of  your 
warfan*  ran  soon  do  this ;  for  they  **  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.” 
He  (hws  not  understand  moral  power,  and  therefore  he  knows  not 
how  to  resist  it.  Thunder  without  artillery,  and  attack  without  arms, 
would  cMHifound  his  ]Mdicy.  He  has  nothing  but  brute  force  to  bring 
forward  against  Christian  z(*al.  His  philosophers  have  no  genius,  and 
his  priests  no  hiscination,  and  his  creed  no  charms.  No  emperor  with 
whom  ('hristianity  ever  grappled,  had  so  little  moral  power.  He 
w'ields  his  empire  by  custom,  not  by  motives ;  by  system,  not  by  sym- 
])uthy  or  sentiment.  He  has  thus  to  hold  upon  the  hopes  or  iean 
which 

“  Wander  through  eternity.” 

And  thnmgh  it,  they  do  wander.  Even  the  dream  of  a  terrestial 
immortality  haunts  the  people,  notwithstanding  all  their  fruitless  ex- 
jwriments  to  discover  the  elixir  of  life.  Shall  such  a  people  be  left 
without  “  the  water  of  life  ?  "  God  forbid  !  *  *  Open  China,  pp.  10 — 16. 

One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  entrance  and  progress 
of  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Chinese  dominions  has,  in  time 
past,  been  the  inHuence  of  the  Romish  priests.  ‘  It  is  difficult 
*  to  determine,’  Mr.  Aheel  remarks,  ‘  to  what  extent  the  forces 
‘  of  Catholicism  have  been  weakened  in  China.’ 

t 

‘  Since  the  general  expulsion  of  the  Eun)peau  priests,  numbers  have 
ventured,  and  are  continually  venturing,  into  the  interior,  although 

•  We  are  ha])py  to  learn  that,  under  the  influence  of  these  consider¬ 
ations,  a  Society  has  been  formed  in  the  metromilis  for  the  promotion 
of  female  education  in  China,  India,  and  the  East ;  auxiliary  to  the 
efforts  of  the  missionary  societies  in  Eastern  Asia.  The  Duchess  of 
Beaufort  has  alloweil  her  name  to  stand  as  president  of  the  society, 
w’hich  reflects  much  honour  upon  the  ladies  who  have  originated  it. 
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they  Have  (jenenilly  been  conveyed  to  their  char^*  in  a  clandestine 
manner.  Some  have  Wn  sent  from  Macao  to  Pekin,  to  supply  the 
board  of  mathematicians  ;  but  the  Emperor’s  request,  and  their  avowetl 
object  in  ctmipliance,  were  equally  distinct  from  all  ecclt^iastical<  inter¬ 
ference.  Very  recently,  one  of  them  was  transferred  from  Pekin  to 
Canton  with  considerable  pomp,  and  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  Kuro])e.  It  was  said  by  many,  to  be  a  plan  of  the  Emperor  to  get 
him  resjH'ctably  out  of  the  country  :  others  maintain  that  he  requested 
ptTniission  to  visit  his  aged  mother  before  her  death.  However  this 
may  l)e,  I  am  informed  that  at  present,  there  is  but  one  Catholic  priest 
employed  in  the  Emperor’s  service;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years,  no 
others  have  licen  invited. 

‘  The  following  estimate  of  the  Catholic  forces  was  obtained  from 
one  of  their  more  credible  priests,  by  a  professed  friend  of  both  of  us. 
Ctmnected  with  the  Fhkncii  Mission,  are  two  bishops,  four  or  live 
European  missionaries,  thirty  native  missionaries,  and  51, (KK)  converts. 
PoRTUifiJEsK  Mission  :  one  bishop,  one  Euro{)ean  missionary,  twenty- 
nine  native  missionaries,  and  80,(MN)  converts.  At  Macao,  they  have 
two  seminaries,  eight  European  missionaries,  and  converts. 

Italian  Mission:  four  European  missionaries;  30,000  converts. 
Spanish  Mission:  one  bishop,  two  E^urojiean  missionaries,  and 
3%J,(K)0  converts.* 

This  will  give  a  total  of  four  bishops ;  eighteen  European 
missionaries;  fifty-nine  native  missionaries ;  and  197»0()()  converts. 
The  results,  inconsiderable  as  they  are,  ought  to  provoke  Pro¬ 
testant  Christians  to  emulation.  The  numerical  success  of 
British  missionary  labours  has  hitherto  lieen  small ;  yet,  Leang 
Afa,  and  his  nine  or  ten  associates,  who  with  one  heart  and 
^  united  minds  continue  to  serve  the  Lord  and  practise  the  holy 
‘  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,’ — present  to  the  eye  of  enlightened 
faith,  a  more  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Truth, 
and  a  more  encouraging  earnest  of  the  future  triumphs  of  the 
Cross,  than  the  two  hundred  thousand  converts  to  Popery. 
Mr.  Abeel  bad  the  gratification  of  meeting  this  ‘  First  fruits’  of 
China  at  the  rooms  of  the  late  Dr.  Morrison,  whose  lamented 
decease  has,  for  the  time,  cast  such  a  gloom  over  the  prospects  of 
the  mission.  He  describes  Leang  Afa  as  evidently  possessing, 
vith  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  the  spirit  of  a  martyr.  ‘  The  feelings 
^  he  expressed,  in  welcoming  missionaries  to  his  benight^ 
‘  country,  were  awakened  in  us  at  the  sight  of  one  in  whom  ap- 
‘  peared  so  distinctly  the  image  of  the  Saviour.’ 

The  first  six  Chapters  of  the  present  volume  describe  the 
Author’s  voyage  to  ('hina,  and  his  visit  to  Alacao  and  Canton. 
He  thence  proceeded  to  Java.  At  Batavia,  Mr.  A.  had  some 
conversation  with  a  number  of  Cochin-Chinesc  converts  to  the 
Komish  faith. 

'  It  was  conducted  partly  in  French,  a  limited  knowledge  of  which 
they  had  acquired  from  the  Catholic  priests  in  their  country  ;  partly  in 
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Malay,  picked  up  in  trading;  and  |)urtlv  by  ineaus  uf  the  Chinese  written 
character.  They  professtnl  the  Cathtilic  religion,  and  evinced  a  degree 
of  caution  and  bigotry  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  inspired  by  calculating 
leaders.  To  employ  their  own  expression,  there  were  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Catholics  in  the  country,  and  priests  from  France, 
Portugid,  liengal,  and  Amerit-a.  They  spoke  of  convents  belonging 
to  different  orders  tif  monks.  It  was  quite  evident  from  their  questions 
and  remarks,  that  they  had  bi*en  apprised  of  the  exertions  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  prepared  f(»r  a  prol)al)le  encounter. 

‘  A  tract  was  presented,  containing  nothing  obnoxi<»us  to  Catholic¬ 
ism,  but  their  imagination  s(mui  furnished  it  with  the  most  pernicious 
doctrines  ;  and  though  they  did  not  read  a  single  page,  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  its  soul-destroying  contents.  Their  principal  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  religion  of  the  Dutch  and  English  were,  the  want  of  ce¬ 
libacy  among  the  ])riests,  and  of  auricular  confession  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Tliey  s]>oke  of  the  instruction  they  had  derived  from  catechisms ; 
such  as  the frtHjnent  worship  of  la  trds  saintc  fierce;  but,  upon  being 
asked  if  they  had  rc^ad  the  llible,  replied  in  Chinese,  it  was  forbidden, 
disapproved  ;  adding  in  French,  It  is  contraband.  One  of  them  in¬ 
quired  of  M.,  Iiow  manv  disciples  he  had.  The  indirect  reply  often 
was,  that  he  deemed  something  beyond  the  mere  profession  indis- 
]H‘nH;ible  to  true  religion,  arid  consequently  never  inciuded  in  such  an 
estimate  those  who  were  not  sincere.  *‘Ah,’*  siiid  the  shrewd  in¬ 
quirer,  **  the  fault  is  in  your  dtictrines :  if  they  were  true,  there 
would  Ih!  no  lack  of  genuine  disciples.**  He  was  asked,  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  true  doctrine.  “  Oh,’*  said  he  ironically,  “  your  lHH)ks  are  full 
of  it.**  “  Hut  you  knmv  nothing  of  the  contents  of  onr  b(H>ks,  and 

how  are  you  qualified  to  condemn  them.^  **  **  I  have  no  time,**  said  he, 

“  to  prattle  any  longer  with  vtm”;  and  waited  only  long  enough  to 
hear  that  the  truth  was  of  suHicient  importance  to  demand  his  time, 
and  that  a  go<Kl  man  ought  to  make  it  a  matter  of  the  most  diligent 
inquiry. 

‘  This,  then,  is  the  effect  of  Komanism,  falsely  termed  Christianity ; 
and  this  the  barrier  it  erects  against  the  jmre  doctrines  of  the  Cross. 
If  the  word  of  these  men  can  be  relied  on,  how'  w  idely  prevalent  must 
be  its  errors,  and  anti-Christian  its  inrinence  in  Cochin  China  !  * 


In  a  note,  Mr.  .A heel  states,  that  he  subsequently  learned,  that 
ten  llomish  missionaries  (six  European  and  four  native)  had  ar- 
ried  at  Hatavia  on  their  way  to  Cochin  China.  According  to 
their  statement,  there  are  3(H),(K)0  Catholics  in  Cochin  China  and 
Tong-king.  ‘  According  to  the  authority  upon  which  is  given 
‘  the  numlH'r  of  (''atholics  in  ('hina,  there  are  in  Tong-king  and 
‘  Cochin  ('hina,  four  Pishops,  fifteen  European  missionaries,  up- 
‘  wards  of  one  hundred  native  missionaries,  and  more  than 
converts.  More  than  three -fourths  of  this  numlier  are 
*  in  *rong-king.’  Heeent  advices  from  these  parts  refer  to  inter¬ 
nal  disorders  in  which  the  (’hristians  are  implicated  ;  and  a  severe 
|>er8eeution  is  stated  to  have  been  raging  against  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  |K)litieal  causes,  and  possibly  the  misguided 
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teal  and  ambition  of  the  Romish  priests,  have  had  more  to  do 
with  such  disturbances,  than  religious  animosities. 

From  Java  Mr.  Abeel  proceeded  to  Singapore,  and  thence  to 
Siam,  where  he  spent  some  months,  which  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese  languaf^es.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  journal  kept  during  Iiis  residence  at  Bangkok,  will 
be  read  with  deep  interest. 

‘  All  event  occurred  to-dav,  which  we  earnestly  pray  may  be  re¬ 
peated,  until  the  whole  kingdom  is  converted  to  Ciinst.  A  priest  of 
a  very  respectable  appearance  and  train,  sent  a  messenger  before  him, 
to  inform  us  that  he  had  read  our  book  w'ith  approbation,  and  being 
unable  to  comprehend  some  of  its  doctrines,  would  be  happy  to  receive 
from  our  lips  a  solution  of  its  diHiculties.  lie  waited  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  until  the  messenger  returned  to  him  with  a  favorable 
answer.  He  remained  a  long  time,  and  plied  us  with  such  questions  as 
convinced  us  that  he  had  thought  deeply  on  the  subjects.  The  Saviour 
of  sinners  was  the  burden  of  his  inquiries — who  He  was — what  ivas 
the  distinction  between  Him  and  the  Father —whether  His  love  ex¬ 
tended  to  men  of  all  nations — how  He  expiated  the  sins  of  the  guilty 
— and  whether  (rod  the  Father  liore  an  equal  affection  to  the  world. 
He  was  particular  in  enquiring  about  the  nature  of  sin,  the  process  by 
w  hich  the  heart  could  be  sanctified,  and  the  manner  of  divine  worship. 
Many  points  of  minor  importance  were  proposed,  and  a  number  of 
their  ow'ii  opinions,  submitted  to  the  test  of  our  faith.  Such  was  the 
earnestness  of  the  man,  that  when  he  thought  his  questions  not  per¬ 
fectly  understood,  he  would  turn  to  a  China  youth  in  his  train,  and 
lieg  iiim  to  put  the  inquiry  in  Chinese.  It  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
for  preaching  the  Gospel,  to  apparent  advantage,  and  many  most  im¬ 
portant  ideas  w’ere  suggested  to  his  inquiring  mind. 

‘  September  10th.  Three  priests  of  distinction  spent  part  of  the 
evening  w'ith  us.  Probably  with  the  fears,  tho^h  evidently  not  the 
object  of  Nicodemus,  they  came  **  by  night.'*  They  had  been  before, 
and  greatly  interested  us  by  their  mild  and  friendly  demeanour.  Of 
Jesus  and  His  religion,  they  always  speak  with  approbation,  though 
we  fear  not  always  with  sincerity.  It  is  delightful  that  His  blessed 
name,  and  some  knowledge  of  llis  character  and  offices,  arc  becoming 
familiar  to  these  deluded  men.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  us 
to  Im?  saluted  by  the  title  of  disciples  of  Jesus — often  with  an  enco¬ 
mium  upon  the  gracious  Being  whom  w'e  serve.  The  folly  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  idol  w'orship  were  plainly  pointed  out  to-night,  and  the 
unpublished  Scripture,  containing  the  ^rmon  on  the  Mount,  given  to 
one  of  them  to  read  aloud. 

‘  That  their  ow'n  religion  sits  lightly  upon  many  of  them  is  evident, 
from  numerous  facts.  Some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  eat,  and  even 
to  ask  us  for,  articles  strictly  prohibited  in  their  laws.  Though  not 
allowed  to  partake  of  any  thing  after  the  mid-day  meal,  two  of  our 
visitors  had  infringed  the  rules  before,  and  were  waiting  to-night  only 
for  the  assent  of  their  superior.  Since  our  arrival,  the  priests  have 
constituted  a  large  proportion  of  our  visitors.  Hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  have  applied  for  books  and  medicines,  and  not  a  few  of 
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thorn  have  U'cnine  very  sociable,  and  frequently  spend  part  of  the  day 
or  evenin*;  with  us.  They  express  not  the  least  aversion  to  the  dis- 
Mnninution  of  a  faith  which  they  might  know  is  lM>th  opposite  and 
destructive  to  their  own.  Many  of  them,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  care  nothing  alxmt  their  own  religion,  and  know  as  little 
aliout  (mrs.  Not  expecting  to  remain  in  these  imniasteries  beyond 
their  term  t»f  pupilage,  they  ap|>ear  to  fc^el  theinstdves  quite  as  much 
at  lilHTty  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  as  to  sjuTitice  it  to  an  object  in 
which  they  have  no  permanent  interest.  Selected  from  all  classt*s  of 
sm'ietv,  and  destini*tl  to  till  all  stations  in  ])ublic  life — having  abundant 
leisure  to  read,  and  seemingly  desirous  to  learn  the  contents  of  our 
little  voiuine — we  should  In?  callous  indeed,  if  our  hrarts  did  not  often 
move  with  sorrow  for  their  blindness,  and  prompt  the  most  fervent 
intercessions  on  their  behalf. 

‘  Our  most  frecpient  visit<»r  was  introduced  to  us  by  a  note  from 
(iutzlatf,  in  which  he  is  rectuninended  as  “  a  friend  of  truth,  tho¬ 
roughly  versed  in  the  diKtrines  of  liuddhisin,  humble  and  docile,  a 
chaplain  to  his  majesty.”  lie  is  far  above  the  standard  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  one  (»f  the  tinest  models  of  unchristianizinl  men  we  ever 
saw.  He  evinces  notliing  of  the  idle  curiosity  of  liis  countrymen  ; 
but  is  fond  of  science,  and  particularly  anxious  to  learn  the  iuibits, 
languagt's,  and  religions  of  other  nations.  He  comes  often  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  proves  himself  an  assiduous  aiul  apt  scholar.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ordinarily  engaging  in  his  countenance  and  deport¬ 
ment,  and  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  Christianity,  and  the 
apparent  candour  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  gracious  lU*deemer, 
render  tenfold  imire  deplorable,  his  remaining  darkness,  and  contndling 
fears.  At  his  first  visit,  we  gave  him  the  manuscript  life,  of  Jei.us, 
which  he  read  ;  since  that  he  has  taken  different  parts  of  the  unpub¬ 
lished  (lospcls  for  perusal.* 

Mr.  AIk'cI,  after  returning  to  Singapore,  ])ai(l  a  second  visit  to 
Bangkok  ;  previously  to  his  embarking,  May  -5,  for  Kng- 

land.  Some  useful  iniormation  may  be  gleaned  from  bis  notices 
of  Siam,  Camlmdju,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
but  wc  meet  with  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  volume  that  will  Ik* 
very  new  to  English  readers  who  are  .already  in  possession  of  Mr. 
(lUtzlafEs  journal,  Mr.  'romlin's  modest  little  ])ublication,  Ben- 
net  and  Tyerman’s  Missionary  Voyage,  and  other  works,  reviewed 
in  our  pages. 
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Art.  VI.  l'niver,uly  of  London.  Address  from  the  Senate  to  the 
(\>uncil,  in  Sup|>ort  of  the  Applicati<ui  of  the  University  for  a 
Charter.  8vo,  j)p.  15.  London, 

E  notice  this  Address  by  w  ay  of  appendix  to  the  Article  in 
our  present  Number,  on  Admission  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  ('ambridge.  The  two  questions,  however,  relating 
to  the  claim  of  the  Dissenters  to  admission  to  university  degrees, 
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niid  the  claims  of  the  founders  and  sup|X)rter8  of  the  London 
C\>llege  to  a  (Miarter,  appear  to  us  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  wc 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  determine  which  is  the  more  im- 
jwrtant  and  desirable  object ;  nor  do  wc  think  that  the  granting 
of  the  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  the 
parties  in  respect  to  the  other. 

The  University  of  London,  though  open  to  Dissenters,  like 
the  Scotch  Universities,  is  by  no  means  intended  for  Dissenters 
exclusively.  On  the  contrary,  the  Petitioners  for  the  Charter,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Tooke,  in  bringing  forward  liis  motion  for  an 
Address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  subject,  arc,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Dr.  Lushington,  the  hon.  MeinlxT  for  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Mr.  'I'ooke  himself;  all,  he  said,  attached  members  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland,  as  are  a  large  ])ro])ortion  of  the  Council,  Professors, 
and  Students  of  the  University.  The  objections  raised  by  the 
older  universities  are  frivolous  and  paltry  in  the  extreme :  they 
would  ap])ly  with  equal  force  to  the  j)ower  of  conferring  degrees 
which  is  ])osscsscd  and  exercised  by  the  Scottish  Universities. 
Why  do  they  not  complain  that  even  now,  an  Knglish  Dissenter 
may,  by  crossing  the  Tweed,  take  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  P^din- 
burgh  or  Cilasgow  ;  nay,  and  attain  to  the  dignity  of  writing 
after  Ins  name,  D.D.  or  LL.D.  The  Petitioners,  however,  ask 
onlv  for  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in  arts  and  law ; 
waiving  the  claim  to  confer  degrees  in  divinity,  as  not  being  a 
theological  institution ;  and  in  medicine,  in  the  expectation  that 
a  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  established,  before  whom  candidates 
from  every  school  in  London  will  be  permitted  to  comjX'te.  The 
strong  and  unanswerable  grounds  upon  which  they  rest  their 
apj)lication,  are  stated  in  the  present  Address.  AVc  shall  insert  a 
few  ])aragra})hs,  which  w  ill  be  sulficient  for  our  purpose. 

‘  Ihiivorsitics  by  w'hich  Degrees  are  conferred,  are  IkhIics  in  w'hich 
are  eolleeteil  competent  teachers  of  the  chief  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  and  of  those  practical  applications  of  kium  ledge  distinguished 
as  the  learned  Professions,  and  in  which  provision  is  made  for  a  jier- 
petual  succession  of  such  teachers.  The  Degrees  conferred  by  them 
are  public  certificates  that  a  student  has  attended  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  course  of  instruction  provided  for  him,  and  that  he  has  duly  pro¬ 
fited  by  it.  The  value  of  the  degrees  de]>ends  upon  the  competency  of 
the  Ixidy  of  instructors,  and  their  rigour  in  requiring  a  sufficient  course 
of  study,  and  sufficient  evidence  of  proficiency. 

‘  The  University  of  Ixindon  contains  a  iKHly  of  teachers  sufficiently 
large,  and  affords  means  of  instruction  sufficiently  ample,  to  entitle  it 
to  the  privilege  which  it  seeks.  There  are  at  this  time  twenty-seven 
Professors,  u'ho  teach  as  many  distinct  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  in 
some  instances  more  than  one  subject  is  taught  by  one  Professor.  In 
the  University  of  Cambridge  there  are  twenty-four  Professors,  who 
profess  nineteen  distinct  subjects.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of 
teachers  is  very  greatly  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  tutors  and 
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lecturers  in  the  .wcrul  collep's ;  hut  the  luimlHT  of  su!»jccts  taught 
is  not  thereby  au;:inonteil.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  praeticallv  iliini- 
iuhIuhI  ;  for  the  (’olle^e  tuition,  which  is  contined  to  Classics,  ^lathe- 
inntics,  (with  tlie  application  of  Mathematics  to  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy,)  and  the  Kleuients  of  ^Metaphysics  and  Th(»olo*xv,  luis  sup¬ 
planted  tlie  instruction  of  the  Fuiversity  ;  and  several  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  do  not  lecture.  The  University  t)f  London  has  recently 
added  t<»  the  imndier  of  its  Professorships,  and  it  contemplates  a  still 
further  addition. 

‘  There  is  a  secnritv  for  the  com])0tenev  of  the  Professors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Council,  who  are  not  only  open  to  the  o]>eration  of  ])ublic  opinion,  but 
who  an*  strictly  responsil)le  to  the  larjje  body  of  the  Propriet»)rs  of  the 
University  for  the  due  di.scharjxe  of  that  important  function;  and  even 
this  ap(>ointment  by  the  C’ouucil  cannot  take  place,  until  all  the  testi¬ 
monials  of  all  the  candidates  for  a  vacant  Professorship  are  laid  before 
the  Senate,  which  is  composed  of  the  Professors,  and  the  Heport  of 
the  Senate  recei\Td  thereujxm.  There  is  this  adtlitional  security  for 
the  appointment  of  competent  teachers,  that  the  University  is  entirely 
unemhjwed.  Its  income  depends  ujmu  the  attendance  of  Students; 
and  the  att(*ndance  of  Students  depends  up(»n  the  (piality  of  the  instruc- 
ti<»n  offered  to  them. 

*  That  the  Institution  will  be  durable,  and  that  a  perpetual  succes¬ 
sion  of  teachers  will  be  maintained,  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  the 
great  value  of  the  projM*rty  of  the  University,  and  the  advantages 
which  it  possesses  for  public  instruction.  The  ]>roportv  i>f  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  <»blained  at  an  expense  of  Kid.tMM)/.  Its  building 
aff(»rds  peciiliar  facilities  bir  j)ublic  lectures  ;  and  it  ])o.sses.ses  am|)le 
means  of  instruction  and  illustration  in  its  (icncral.  Medical,  and 
Law  Libraries,  its  Anatomical  Museum,  its  IMuseum  of  Materia 
Alcdica,  and  its  other  Medical  (\dlections,  its  /(Milogical  Museum,  and 
its  c«»llectit>n  t»f  Philosophical  Instruments  and  ^lodels  of  Machinery. 

‘  The  mere  po>session  of  a  ('barter  would  tend  very  greatly  to  insure 
the  |n‘rmanence  of  the  University. 

*  The  magnittule  of  the  population  of  this  metropolis  is  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  I  University,  endowed 
with  the  ordiyiary  powers  and  j>rivileges  of  a  University.  It  is  highly 
t*xm*dient  that  a  |)ortion  of  the  ])t)])ulation  of  the  empire  so  large,  so  in¬ 
telligent,  s(»  wealthy,  and  of  sueh  great  j)olitit*;il  importance,  shinild 
have  the  means  of  education  for  tlieir  sons  placed  immediately  within 
their  rt'nch.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  of  the  smaller  towns 
cannot  pnicure  for  their  sons  the  advantages  (»f  a  ]>ublic  education 
without  sending  them  t<>  reside  at  a  distance  from  home  ;  but  in  a  ])opu- 
latitm  Mogrt'at  as  that  of  London, a  public  education,  with  all  its|H*cu)iar 
advantages, — su|H*rior  teachers,  an  honourable  emulation  among  the 
Students,  more  extensive  and  liln'ml  views,  and  more  am]dc  mwms  of 
illustration,  mav  be  brought  t(»  the  very  threshold  of  home  ;  and  the 
.*^tudent  may  avail  himself  of  it,  without  .sacrificing  the  inestimable 
lH*nefits  of  domestic  intercourse  and  parental  superintendence.  And 
snn*ly  the  inhabitants  of  London  have  a  right  to  ex|H‘ct  that  such 
a  c<mrae  should  procure  for  their  sons  all  the  honourable  advantages 
which  art'  commonly  attached  to  it. 
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'  Since  we  rest  the  claims  of  the  Univeisity  u]>on  the  suHieiency  of 
the  means  of  instnictitni  which  it  provides,  it  is  iiicundient  upon  us  to 
reply  to  the  objection  ur^ed  against  it,  that  it  atfords  no  theological  or 
religious  instruction.  There  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  way  in 
which  this  argument  is  generally  adduced.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  it 
into  two  distinct  objections,  and  to  reply  to  each  separately. 

‘  That  the  University  provides  no  instructimi  in  tln»ology,  considered 
as  a  branch  of  learning  and  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  practical  pro¬ 
fession,  is  no  argument  against  it,  bi'cause  it  does  not  propose  to  pre¬ 
pare  Students  for  the  sacred  profession,  nor  does  it  seek  to  confer  theo¬ 
logical  Degrees.  On  the  contrary,  it  consents  to  be  restricted  from 
granting  such  Degrees.  To  the  objection  that  it  dws  not  give  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  nor  furnish  that  general  religious  knowledge  which 
every  well-educated  man  ought  to  possess,  it  may  be  replied,  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  not  a  ])lace  of  residence  for  Students,  it  docs  not  charge* 
itself  with  the  entire  care  of  them.  It  assumes  that  a  provision  for 
their  religious  instruction  is  made,  as  it  ought  to  l>e  made,  by  their 
jiareuts  or  other  guardians,  from  whose  care  it  does  not  withdraw  them. 
That  a  nuKst  etheient  provision  may  Im'  made  for  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Students,  although  the  University  takes  no  ])urt  in  it,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  institution  called  Coward  College,  which 
is  endowed  for  the  education  of  ministers  among  the  Indeiiendent  Dis¬ 
senters,  has  attached  itself  to  the  University,  retaining  all  its  internal 
discipline,  and  all  its  provisions  for  a  religious  education  and  the  com¬ 
munication  of  tluMilogical  learning,  but  sending  its  students  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  human  science  and  literature.  This  is  only  an  example  on 
a  larger  scale  of  the  method  which  has  l)een  adopteil,  and  will  continue 
to  lie  adopted  by  parents  and  by  tutors  to  whose  care  pupils  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  their  parents. 

‘  To  tlie  reasons  which  have  induced  the  University  to  abstain  from 
giving  religious  instruction,  we  shall  advert  presently.  Hut  here  we 
will  obsc'rve,  that,  feeling  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  giving  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  sect,  it  has 
been  after  mature  deliberation,  and  with  a  cureful  regard  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion,  that  it  has  abstained  entirely.  It  has  been  re- 
|K*atedly  urged  by  many  sincere  friends  of  the  University,  that  partial 
instruction  in  religion  might  be  given  without  touching  upon  any  of 
the  points  debated  among  diHrerent  sects.  Hut  if  such  partial  in¬ 
struction  were  given,  not  only  might  it  afford  a  cover  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  tenets  of  particular  sects,  but  there  would  Ik*  a  great 
danger  lest  such  partial  instruction  should  be  considered  as  a  complete 
religious  education,  and  no  ])rovision  be  made  for  the  supply  of  its 
defects.  At  present,  when  the  University  abstains  entirely  from  all 
interference  in  religious  matters,  the  natural  guardians  of  its  pupils 
are  fully  and  distinctly  w^arned,  that  this  most  important  part  or  edu¬ 
cation  is  left  to  their  care,  und  no  excuse  or  palliation  is  furnished  for 
their  neglect. 

‘  It  is  true  that  if  the  University  should  l>e  empowered  to  confer 
Degrees,  its  Degrees  will  be  simply  certificates  of  proficiency  in  lite¬ 
rature  and  science.  Hut  we  may  boldly  affirm  that  this  is  the  light 
in  which  the  Degrees  conferred  by  other  Universities  are  regarded  by 
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the  world  ;  and  it  is  in  this  lijxht  that  they  arc  accounttni  honourable 
by  those  who  have  received  them.  Xor  do  we  understand  why  the 
public  testimonial  of  a  liln'ral  eiluciitiou  or  of  professional  skill  should 
Ir*  withhehl  from  a  student  merely  because  his  religious  principles 
have  Irhmi  formed  under  the  s;inction  of  parental  authority,  and  his 
religious  knowledge  imbilKHl  amidst  the  purity  of  home  and  the  cha¬ 
rities  of  natural  atfection. 

*  Although  the  system  of  the  University  of  London  differs  in  this 

{»oint  from  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  yet  the  course  which  is  fol- 
owed  in  the  I’niversities  of  Scotland  is  the  same  as  that  which  we 
])rop<»se  to  adopt.  A  Student  of  Kdinburgh  or  (ihusgtiw,  if  he  be 
studying  divinity,  and  purjM>se  to  enter  the  ministry,  attends  a  course 
of  tlundogicid  instruction  ;  but  if  he  Ik?  stH'king  a  medical  diploma,  or 
the  common  iRuetits  of  a  liberal  education,  he  is  not  required  to  attend, 
nor  in  fact  d<K*s  he  attend  lectures  in  divinity.  He  follows  the  course 
of  literature  and  science  or  of  ]»rof\‘ssional  study  which  is  marked  out 
for  him,  and  rm'ives  a  Degree  in  Arts  or  ^ledicine  as  a  certificate  of 
his  j)roficiency.  Yet  these  Universities  have  never  been  denounced  as 
hostile  to  religion.  If  on  these  grounds  a  ('barter  is  to  be  refusi‘d  to 
the  University  of  London,  bir  the  same  reason  the  I’niversities  of  Kdin¬ 
burgh  and  (Jlasgmv  should  be  recjuired  to  amend  their  ]iractice. 

‘  If,  however,  we  hnik  on  this  subject  in  another  light,  and  consider 
the  iHMK'fit  which  we  are  enabled  to  confer  by  imt  including  religious 
instruction  in  our  ctnirse  of  ]>ublic  education,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled 
to  take  a  higher  ground  in  the  controversy,  and  no  longer  to  content 
ourselves  with  defending  our  system,  but  for  this  very  reason  to  enforce 
our  claim  to  the  privileges  which  we  set‘k.  Tlie  University  of  London 
is  thus  enabled  to  open  its  doors  to  all  Students,  without  distinction  of 
religious  sect  :  and  if  it  shall  ever  possess  the  power  of  conferring  l)o- 
griH's,  it  will  axiard  to  learning  and  science  their  merited  honours, 
whatever  be  the  faith  of  the  Student. 

‘  Hecent  events  have  afforded  a  Impe  that  the  ancient  Universities 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  (»pen  to  Dissenters,  It  is  pn»bable,  however, 
that  such  an  object  cjinnot  be  accomplished  xvitluait  a  process  of  in¬ 
quiry,  which  may  iK*cuj)y  a  considerable  time,  and  which  unforeseen 
events  may  interrupt.  But  even  if  it  were  accom])lishcd  immediately 
by  the  autlmrity  of  Parliament,  we  believe  that  a  large  ])ortiou  of  the 
Dissenting  body  would  prefer  receiving  scientific  and  literary  hom>urs 
from  the  University  of  lamdoii,  which  has  ever  l»een  (»peii  to  them,  to 
receiving  them  fn»m  Institutions  which  will  not  admit  them  except 
U|M»n  commilsion.  It  must  Ik*  rememlK'red  also,  that  though  it  is 
desinible  that  the  ancient  Universities  should  Ik*  establishments  for 
national  eduaition  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  be  tipen  to  all 
who  cluMJse  t<»  resort  to  them,  yet  these  Universities  will  still  Ik*  in  a 
jK'culiar  manner  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Established  Church: 
and  moreover,  so  long  as  the  Colleges  are  places  of  residence  for  young 
students,  so  long  must  they  Ik*  ]>laces  of  religious  edtication,  and  this 
religious  education  must  be  administered  by  memlK*rs  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  C'hurch.  The  government  and  tuition  of  the  existing  Colleges 
will  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Establishment.  Dis¬ 
senting  Students,  therefore,  can  never  stand  exactly  in  the  same  rcla- 
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lion  to  the  ancient  Universities  us  Mcmlwrs  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  ami  it  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  8up]Kxse,  that  on  this 
account  also  many  would  prefer  receivin';  a  similar  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  similar  honours  from  the  I'niversity  of  London. 

‘  The  I  ’niversity  propttses  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  Medicine, 
and  eventually  in  Law.’ 

The  remainder  of  the  Address  is  occupied  with  an  explanation 
of  the  views  of  the  senate,  with  regard  to  the  degrees  in  these 
several  branches. 

Art.  VII.  The  Anii-Slnvery  Uejwrter.  No.  112,  February,  18.‘15. 
dvo,  pp.  2112.  Price  (if/. 

spills  Number,  which  ap|K'ars  after  a  long  suspension  of  the 
■  Publication  to  which  it  belongs,  contains  the  fullest  report 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  ‘  ivarkiny  of  the  Abolition  Act  \ 
'file  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  it  is  remarked,  have,  for  reasons  as 
vet  unexplained,  withheld  all  official  information  on  the  subject. 
The  Editors  have  therefore  at  length  deemed  it  necessary  to  lay 
before  the  ])uhlic  the  scanty  materials  they  possess,  ‘  to  j)rcvent 
‘  the  public,  and  still  more  the  Government,  from  iKung  misled 
‘  by  the  unfair  misre])resentations  which  interest  and  ])rejudice 
‘  have  put  forth  from  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Abolition 
‘  Cause.' 

The  Number  contains  nearly  .‘^)  closely  printed  pages,  oc- 
cu])ied  chiefly  witli  information  gleaned  from  the  Colonial 
.lournals.  ‘  It  was  our  intention',  say  the  Editors  in  conclusion, 

‘  to  liave  given  the  substance  of  the  gratifying  details,  which  have 
reached  us  from  the  diriferent  Missionary  Societies,  who  are  engaged 
in  that  field  of  service  ;  namely,  the  Moravian,  the  Wesleyan,  the 
llaptist,  and  the  London  Missionary  Swiety*  We  greatly  regret, 
however,  that  neither  time  nor  sj)ace  is  left  us  f[»r  such  an  exposition, 
and  we  regret  it  the  more,  as  it  would  tend,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
to  illustrate  the  temiwral,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  benefits 
which  are  proceeding,  and  likely  to  pnK'eed  more  and  more  every  day, 
fr»im  the  great  act  of  emancipation.  Bnt  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  the  more  recent  intelligence  bears  the  same  vivid  impression  <»f 
religious  light  and  liberty,  and  of  the  heart-cheering  progress  of  divine 
truth,  in  all  its  blessed  influences,  among  the  sable  objects  of  our 
sympathy,  w’hich  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  earlier  pages  of  this 
lleporter.* 

Wc  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  a  word  l)y  way  of  induce¬ 
ment  to  our  readers  to  obtain  ])ossession  of  this  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  documents.  Wc  shall  hold  every  one  inexcusable  who 
remains  uninfonned  with  regard  to  its  contents. 
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In  the  Press,  The  Great  Teacher  or  Characters  of  our  Lord’s  Minis¬ 
try.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Harris,  of  Epsom. 


3:?4  Witrks  Hn'entty  Pfthiishrd. 

Mr.  Tlhuiins  Hosctn*,  Ktlitor  of  the  Landscnpr  Annual^  is  preparing 
f»»r  puMiontion  an  Kxcursion  in  North  Wales,  which  will  In?  eni- 
U'lliNhetl  with  mnnerous  highly-hnishetl  plates,  from  dniwinpi  made 
expressly  for  the  work,  hv  ('atlermole,  Cox,  Oeswick,  and  Walker,  of 
Derby,  and  piihlishtHl  in  Monthly  Xuml)ers. 

In  the  press.  Martinet’s  Manual  of  Pathoh^y  :  Kditc<l  by  Jones 
Qnain,  M.i).,  Profi*ssor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolojjy  in  the  Cniversitv 
of  London.  A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions. 

In  the  press.  Corn  Law  Khymes.  The  Third  Volume  of  the  Works 
of  Kln'iiezer  Elliott  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  month.  Amonj^st  its 
contents  will  Ih'  found  some  of  the  earliest  pnaluctions  of  this  talented 
M’riter,  without  any  political  allusions,  which  uere  almost  unheedtxl 
at  the  time  of  their  publication  —  Southey  alone  ad<lressiinj  him  to  this 
etfect :  “  There  is  power  in  the  least  serious  of  these  tales,  but  the 
hijiher  you  pitch  your  tone  the  better  you  succeed.  Thirty  years 
ttp»,  they  wouhl  have  made  your  reputation  ;  thirty  years  hence,  the 
world  will  wonder  that  they  did  not  do  so.” 

In  the  press,  A  Narrative  of  the  Visit  made  by  the  Deputies  to  the 
American  Churches  from  the^Conprej;ational  I  nion  of  England  and 
Wales,  llv  .Andrew  Hex’d,  D.D.,  and  James  Malheson,  D.D.  The 
W  ork  will  form  ^  \\dumes,  8vo.,  and  is  expected  to  appear  on  the 
1st  of  May. 
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HISTORY. 

S<‘Uvt  Mtnnoirs  of  I'orl  HoyaU  to  which 
i*  apiHMiiittl,  l^ancrlot's  Tour  to  Alet. 
Fourth  F-dition,  crcallv  enlarged.  2  vols., 
8vo.  R  Is. 

MISOFLl.ASrors. 

Hcnrirh  Stilling 't  Childhood.  Youthful 
Years,  and  \Vaiuioritu:!i.  TranslaUsl  from 
the  Cierman,  by  S.  Jaekft<'tn.  12n»o.,  6.V., 
cloth. 

The  PoMhumous  I>rttcrs  of  the  Rev. 
Halifthakeh  Gathercoak  late  Vicar  of  Tud- 
dington  ;  now  first  puhlialuH].  with  Kx^tla* 
natory  Not«*R,  and  deiiicated  to  the  Ilishop 
of  London. 

rs\i  Morv. 

The  Pj^alnjisU  a  Collection  of  new  and 
improveil  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  suited 
to  all  the  varieties  of  Metrical  Ps;ilinodv, 
consisting  principally  of  Tuti<*5  alreadv  in 
general  use  for  Congregational  V  orship, 
newly  harmonized  for  ft»ur  Voices,  with  a 
sejiaraie  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or 
Pianoforte.  Uk  greater  port  In  Vincent 


r.NTLY  I’rin.lSHKD. 

Novcllo.  Comprising  ahso  Original  Com- 
positi(»ns  and  Adaptations  by  the  following 
eminent  Professors: — T.  Adams;  T.  At¬ 
wood  ;  ^V.  ;  \V.  Fitzpatrick ;  J. 

Goss;  W.  Hawes;  W,  Horsley,  Mus. 
Bac.,  Oxon. ;  V.  Knyvett ;  V.  Novello; 
S.  Webbe ;  S.  Wesle\- ;  and  other  Com¬ 
posers  <»f  acknowledged  merit.  Part  1.  5r. 

THKOlXtCY. 

The  Doctrinal  Errors  of  the  Aposto- 
liral  and  F.arly  Fathers.  By  William  Os- 
bumc,  Jun.  8va.  cloth. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  C'ambridge,  on  llie  Day  of  the  Fu« 
nrral  of  His  If  oval  Higliness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  late  Ciir.neellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  By  Thomas  Turton,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  I>ean  of 
terlwrnugh.  ito.  1  x. 

I'he  Kpiscofial  Fonn  of  ChurHi  Go¬ 
vernment  :  its  Antiquity,  its  Ex^iediencv', 
and  its  Confonnity  to  the  Word  of  (>od. 
By  the  Kev.  .lohn  Medic}-,  M.A^  Minister 
of  Su  John’s,  Truro,  loolsc.  Hvo.  1». 


